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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 25, 1904, 


The Week. 


The new electoral apportionment 
which makes a Democratic victory im- 
possible without some Western votes, 
gives national interest to every new 
development in Wisconsin. The same 
point has now been raised regarding 
the eligibility of three Republican nomi- 
nees for Presidential electors which waa 
raised in New York earlier in the year 
respecting certain electors on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. ‘ They are held to be in- 
eligible under the Constitution because 
they are national-bank directors. As it 
happens, these three are among the 
eleven electors who chose to have their 
names in the La Follette column of the 
ballot. If they withdraw, several possi- 
bilities present themselves. The Stal- 
warts, who have now on their ticket 
only two of the electoral candidates, may 
take the opportunity at once of filling 
the places of the ineligibles. La Foi- 
lette’s faction, under the law, would 
then have the choice of leaving these 
three places vacant, or naming three 
new men, or taking chances with the men 
objected to. If they chose either of the 
last two courses, it would give the Demo- 
crats at least as good a chance of three 
electoral votes as they have now of elect- 
ing their gubernatorial ticket. 








The campaign which opened on Fri- 
day in Wisconsin is likely to prove one 
of the hottest the country over. Cer- 
tainly Gov. La Follette’s opening speech, 
charging wholesale bribery of his dele- 
gates in the State Convention of 1896, 
is not calculated to narrow the breach 
between the two factions or make easier 
the task of those national leaders who 
would like to patch up a compromise. He 
also made it perfectly clear that even 
if the Supreme Court decides he is ir- 
regular, he will remain a candidate. His 
“Stalwart” opponent is expected to with- 
draw ifsthe decision is against him; but 
as most of the bitter anti-La Follette 
men will vote the Democratic State tick- 
et, this may really be of secondary im- 
portance in determining the result. In 
a long continued fight like this, where 
the arguments and the issues are fa- 
miliar to every voter, party regularity is 
not so much coveted as usual for its own 
sake. 


Good Republicans must regard with 
mixed feelings the accessions of old-time 
Populists to their ticket. It is not easy 
to reconcile the conception of a Democ- 
racy still immersed in Bryanism and a 
Republican party standing for all that 
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that some leading radicals seem to find 
Mr. Roosevelt nearer to their ideal than 
Judge Parker. Here is ex-Senator Pet- 
tigrew sitting on the fence, and ex- 
Senator Butler of North Carolina an out- 
spoken Roosevelt partisan, while the 
Populist national committeeman from 
Texas declares that from his party's 
point of view the Republican ticket is 
the lesser evil. Votes are votes wherever 
they come from, and it does not always 
follow that because one politician of 
prominence takes a new position, all 
his former followers will do the same. 
Still, the flocking of birds of this partic- 
ular feather would have been deemed by 
the Republicans an impressive augury 
had it only been in the other direction. 
The support of Pettigrew an? Butler 
would have been taken as proot positive 
that the Democracy had not yet attained 
safety and sanity. What does their at- 
titude mean now? 


Both Republicans and Democrats were 
willing enough to put off the Smoot in- 
vestigation until after election. Mean- 
while, the situation in the States where 
the Mormon vote is heavy has become 
complicated. Senator Smoot is warned 
that if he persists in active participation 
in State politics to the point of dictating 
nominations and electing his candidates, 
it will certainly be taken as proof of 
Mormon domination in politics, and he 
himself, on probation in the Senate, will 
suffer the consequences. In other words, 
if Mormon interference is seen too clear- 
ly in a Republican victory in Utah and 
the neighboring States, the sentiment of 
the rest of the country, which has been 
in abeyance since the sensational dis- 
closures of last winter, may demand the 
unseating of the Mormon Senator. The 
Utah Democrats have entertained the 
hope of persuading the Church, for once, 
to take no part in an election and let the 
individual members vote as they choose. 
As to the two parties, it is six of one and 
half a dozen of the other, but there are 
contingencies in which the votes of a 
few Rocky Mountain States might hold 
the balance in electing the next Presi- 
dent. 


Few Republicans are likely to be de- 
ceived by Governor-Chairman Odell’s lit- 
tle joke about an “open convention in 
which the delegates will select the candi- 
date for Governor.” Were he speaking 
seriously, he would express his convic- 
tion that free conventions are the ruin 
of our present party system, and conse- 
quently of our Government. For exam- 
ple, what would have happened to the 
party of moral ideals inNew York had not 
that eminent moralist, Thomas Collier 


is conservative and solid, with the fact 





Platt, assisted by such minor prophets 
as John Raines and Louis F. Payn, done 
his best to keep the conventions tight 
shut? What were the Sunday schools at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel for except to pre 
vent such a dire catastrophe as a free 
scramble for places? Mr. Odell himseif 
is reported to hold strict views as to the 
necessity of ‘discipline’ within the par- 
ty, of leaving the settlement of vexed 
questions to “wiser heads.”” The foolish 
privates in the ranks at least know 
enough not to intrude upon their su- 
periors their crude and undigested opin- 
ions as to the availability of Nevada N. 
Stranahan, Francis Wayland Higgins, 
and Timothy L. Woodruff—that is, all 
the privates except the Woodruff shout- 
ers, who have always been conspicuous 
for not knowing anything whatever Mr. 
Odell’s near and dear friend, the N¢ew- 
burgh News, Court Jester for the last 
four years, loudly declares that there is 
a strong popular demand for a third term 
of B. B. Odell, jr. If Mr. Odell jistens 
to this flattering voice—as every Demo- 
crat is earnestly praying he may—he can 
be trusted to close the convention with a 
snap. 


“I should be ashamed to mention Me- 
Carren’s name in decent society,’ said 
Charles F. Murphy on Thursday. With. 
out pretending to Mr. Murphy's inti- 
mate knowledge of the usages of decent 
society, we may safely assert that his 
judgment of Senator McCarren is cor- 
rect; and, what is more, Senator Mc 
Carren would be justified in using the 
same words of Murphy. Neither is fit 
for decent political society. The fact 
that both are nominally Democrats and 
presumably supporters of Judge Par 
ker does not alter either their charac- 
ters or ideals, and does not lessen the 
necessity of describing them as they are 
The chief of a faction of the Brooklyn 
Democrats and the Tammany boss are 
wholly destitute of real political prin- 
ciples; they are machine organizers 
pure and simple; and they are at 
present engaged in a particularly petty 
and disgusting brawl over patronage 
Their loud wrangling attracts the atten 
tion of the country at large, just as a 
dog-fight draws a crowd on the street. 
Many people, both within and without 
New York State, labor under the delu 
sion that because these two quarrelsome 
politicians are making such a hubbub 
they are theactual leaders of Democratic 
opinion, the champions upon whose ef 
forts the success of the ticket in this 
State depends. Nothing is farther from 
the truth. They have no opinions ex 
cept as to spoils; they never have ral 
lied and never can rally a following 
among men who think: and the success 
or failure of Judge Parker wi!!! reat 
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upon causes that lie far deeper than the 
surface squabbles of ward politicians. 


The political situation in Massachu- 
setts has seldom been more interesting 
than at present, The State is in revolt 
against Lodge, and at the same time is 
facing the possibility of filling out Sen- 
ator Hoar’s unexpired term (1904-1907). 
In the event of his death, his successor 
will be elected on the same day that the 
Legislature ballots on Lodge’s return to 
the Senate. Never before has a Senator- 
ial election been held under such condi- 
tions in Massachusetts, For the mo- 
ment the question of filling Senator 
Hoar’s place has diverted attention 
somewhat from the disciplining of 
Lodge. Will a man of the Lodge type be 
selected? The junior Senator is admit- 
tedly the most adroit character that has 
figured in Massachusetts politics for 
many a year; though not a boss in name, 
he has long had the reputation of ‘“‘car- 
rying the State in his vest pocket.” The 
question now is, Will his influence pre- 
dominate in the choice of Senator Hoar’s 
successor; and if so, will it be exerted 
for good? Time alone will answer, but 
there is ground for hope. If Senator 
Hoar passes away immediately, Gov. 
Bates will appoint a successor, who will 
hold over until the meeting of the Legis- 
lature. That he will choose a man of 
high standing is taken for granted; the 
names most frequently mentioned being 
those of ex-Gov. Crane, ex-Secretaries 
Long and Moody, and Gen. William F. 
Draper, ex-Ambassador to Italy. The 
belief is that ex-Gov. Crane can have 
the Senatorship if he desires, and the 
chances are more than even that the 
Legislature would ratify the Governor’s 
action. 


The arrival at this port of the 33,000- 
ton steamship Minnesota emphasizes the 
fact that there is nothing this country 
cannot do—if it is prepared to pay the 
price. The price in this case has been 
pretty heavy. The boat was built at 
New London, and cost 28 to 30 per cent. 
more than if she had been bought 
abroad. She is a fine product of a pro- 
tective tariff, but was obviously not con- 
structed to make money. Her mission 
is to ply the Pacific in connection with 
the Great Northern Railway. She will 
come into competition with foreign boats 
of vastly less cost, and if she should 
charge the rates necessary for a fair re- 
turn on the investment she would 
unquestionably go whistling for car- 
goes. It is hoped that, as a_ feed- 
er to the railroad, there may be an 
indirect profit in her; but even this is 
doubtful, for President James J. Hill of 
the Great Northern road told the Mer- 
chant Marine Commission in May that 
the Minnesota and her sister ship, the 
Manchuria, were an “experiment.” Any- 
body, he said, who would agree to run 








them for a certain period could have 
them ‘on very liberal terms.” A mer- 
chant marine of this character will cer- 
tainly never bring this country the $450,- 
000,000 a year which Great Britain de- 
rives from doing the carrying trade of 
the outside world. 


Now that the billet pool has collapsed 
and wire products have been reduced, it 
seems only a question of time before 
other prices in the steel industry will be 
declared open and rate agreements of all 
sorts ignored. All this has come about 
through the cut announced by an inde- 
pendent producer and through the retal- 
iatory measures adopted by the Trust to 
“protect its business.” ‘Everything now 
depends on the permanence of the rail 
pool and the ability of the mills to con- 
tinue the $28-a-ton schedule, which the 
railroads declare to be excessive. While 
concessions in this branch have been 
hinted at, the compact has survived 
much opposition, and, since it affects the 
most important branch of the industry, 
every effort will be put forth to maintain 
it. The trade knows too well that pool 
prices in many instances were ridicu- 
lously high. While the interests precipi- 
tating the struggle are said to have been 
actuated by ulterior motives and a desire 
to unload one or two unprofitable plants 
on the Trust at fabulous figures, the situ- 
ation was coming to a point where a 
break would have been inevitable and 
prices must have been adjusted to a 
greatly restricted demand. 


How completely che old conditions 
have returned in the Building Trades 
is shown by the arrest of Philip Wein- 
seimer on the charge of extortion. One 
would hardly suppose, from this, that 
the whole industry was purified less than 
a year ago. The arbitration agreement 
was directed chiefly against the walking 
delegate. Unions were liberally recog- 
nized, were given access at any time to 
employers; but it was solemnly stipulat- 
ed that their representatives should not 
be business agents. This, of course, im- 
plied the obligation of employers to cease 
paying blackmail. Yet one sub-contrac- 
tor, according to his own story, has 
been buying favors since December last. 
It is true that Essig, the offending 
plumber, is not directly a member of 
the Employers’ Association, which to 
that extent escapes responsibility for 
his acts. But the incident is only an- 
other sign that the blame for the 
present demoralization in the building 
trades is divided equally between masters 
and men. As long as there are dis- 
honest employers ready to pay blackmail, 
there will be walking delegates ready tu 
take it. Evidently the one way to mend 
matters is to establish the open shop. 


The citizens of Bridgeport are getting 
a taste of ward polities as applied to 





library administration, and wry faces 
are plentiful in the city. Dennis Mulvi- 
hill, the “stoker mayor,” has been look- 
ing about to find out how to strengthen 
his organization. He saw that the su- 
perintendent of the public library and 
the librarian, Mr. and Mrs. Hills, who 
had been in the library service, one since 
1891 and the other since 1879, two years 
before it became a city institution, did 
not control a ward or even a block of 
voters. The death of four members of 
the board of control and the expiration 
of the terms of two others gave the 
“stoker mayor” his opportunity to ap- 
point a majority of the trustees. Amonj 
these he included, according to the 
Bridgeport Standard, an _ undertaker 
who had once been in the saloon 
business, a journeyman plumber, a 
real-estate and insurance agent, and a 
factory contractor. This majority of 
choice spirits in the new board, after 
refusing to reappoint Mr. and Mrs. Hills, 
elected as superintendent ‘a man of lit- 
tle education,” as the Library Journal de- 
scribes him, “‘best known to the Bridge- 
port public as the former manager of a 
place of amusement popularly known as 
‘Chippy Island.’”’ The mayor has explain- 
ed the appointment in this way: “He[the 
new superintendent] has had hard luck 
and needs the salary for a while.” Be- 
cause of the appointment, one bequest of 
$125,000, which had been promised for 
the establishment of a branch library, 
bas been lost. As the Library Journal 
observes, the facts point the moral. 


Until the British note on recent seiz- 
ures by Russia, declaring that food in 
transit in neutral ships is not contra- 
band of war, is published, it would be 
premature to discuss the merits of the 
view. No high tribunal has, we believe, 
taken so advanced a view as that. Gen- 
erally the English and American courts 
have held that previsions are contraband 
when a strong presumption of their mili- 
tary destination can be established. All 
decisions have discouraged the attempt 
to trace cargoes of this character be- 
yond the port for which their invoices 
read. However, it may be said that any 
regulation which limits interference with 
neutral vessels on the high geas, and 
which devolves ihe duty of intercepting 
contraband traffic exclusively upon 
blockading squadrons, is in the direction 
of civilization. For this reason we 
are not sorry to see Mr. Hay making 
similar representations concerning con- 
traband to St. Petersburg. Yet it should 
be remarked that if the right of search 
on the high seas is to be so strictly 
limited as the British note suggests, 
there must be a corresponding increase 
in the conception of territorial waters. 
The obsolete three-mile limit should be 
extended to a distance covering all rea- 
sonable operations of coast defence or 
blockade under modern conditions. Until 
the term high sea has been redefined, na- 
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tions which, like Russia, assert a sweep- 
ing right of search and confiscation, will 
have much on their side of the question. 
So the British note, representing prob- 
ably a view of contraband desirable yet 
more liberal than the Continental Pow- 
ers can afford to entertain, is one more 
argument for an international congress 
to deal authoritatively with the whole 
matter of neutrality at sea. 


The Japanese Foreign Office, defend- 
ing the capture at Chefoo, asserts the in- 
teresting principle that Chinese neutral- 
ity is “imperfect’—in other words, ficti- 
tious—since China has no means of liv- 
ing up to her duties as a neutral. This 
is frank, at least, and it corresponds very 
closely to the facts of the case, but it is 
dangerous doctrine, because, first, it as- 
sumes that neither Japan nor Russia 
need respect the neutrality of China, 
and, next, because the United States, 
with the European Powers, having de- 
clared that Chinese neutrality is perfect, 
must maintain the doctrine or stand dis- 
credited. We have, then, the following 
rather uneasy situation with respect to 
Chinese neutrality — Russia abusing it 
covertly; Japan disregarding it openly; 
the civilized Powers bound to maintain 
it. If the various assertions of Chinese 
integrity, inviolability, and responsibili- 
ty are pure fictions, they are fictions of 
a useful and even necessary sort. The 
doctrine most persistently laid down by 
Mr. Hay is an ideai to which civilization 
hopes Chinese facts will gradually ap- 
proximate. And here comes Japan, 
rudely dealing with Chinese facts as they 
are, and bowling over humane theories 
set up at considerable pains. Nobody 
could blame Japan if her stake in the 
matter were vital; as a matter of fact, 
Japan could well have afforded to settle 
by usual diplomatic methods the cases of 
Russian vessels now in Chinese ports. 
All her acts and representations bear the 
look, not of wise statesmanship, but of 
impatience, and are calculated to alien- 
ate the sympathy of the Occidental na- 
tions. The practical question, of course, 
is, What are the guarantors of interna- 
tional neutrality going to do if Japan 
proceeds to act upon her theory of the 
“imperfect neutrality” of China? The ab- 
surd rumor that an American vessel had 
already intervened shows at least that 
the fabricators at Shanghai have grasp- 
ed the seriousness of the situation and 
one of its unpleasant possibilities. 


The conference of consuls at Shang- 
Lai arrived at no decision on the Askold 
case, but should have convinced both 
Russia and. China that the affair is of 
international importance. Sharp warn- 
ing is served on Japan that a repetition 
of the exploit at Chefoo would be per- 
ilous, and upon Russia that she must 
not again abuse Chinese hospitality so 
long as she did in the case of the gun- 








boat Mandjur. Of course great pressure 
is being brought to bear upon both China 
and Russia to disarm the Askold. Any 
other solution, in fact, would be fraught 
with embarrassments. For England or 
the United States to undertake the prop- 
e1 duty of China and escort the Russian 
vessels to the high seas would be to 
admit inopportunely the impotence of 
China and to give a false impression of 
concern for Russia. In the face of the 
activity of the Powers at Shanghai, 
Japan is very unlikely to do anything 
rash. If, however, the official views of 
Japan on Chinese neutrality correspond 
with her statements to the press, it is 
time for Mr. Hay to circulate another 
note defending not merely the “adminis- 
trative entity” of China, but also her ef- 
fective neutrality in the present war. 


At last the Germans are able to report 
the substantial victory in their South- 
west African colony for which Emperor 
and people have so long been eagerly 
waiting. Just when the best-informed 
German press had come to the conclu- 
sion that Gen. von Trotha’s plan of cam- 
paign had failed in every particular, he 
is able to confute his critics by pene- 
trating the mountain fastnesses of the 
Waterberg and inflicting a severe defeat 
upon the Hereros with the loss of only 
ninety-one officers and men. Apparently 
the backbone of the uprising is now 
broken. Even if some of Chief Samuel's 
tribesmen have escaped, they can be 
hunted down at leisure. Without their 
stock and without leaders in whom they 
can trust, their fate can be readily fore- 
told. That it will take some time—per- 
haps a year-—to stamp out the smoulder- 
ing embers of the insurrection is quite 
likely. A much longer period will be re- 
quired to restore the colony to the con- 
ditions existing before the break with 
the natives. Nevertheless the German Co- 
lonial Office must be in a happy mood 
for the first time in many months. Not 
only has it had nothing but bad news 
from Southwest Africa for half a year, 
but its officials in Samoa, New Guinea, 
and Cameroons have all been bitterly at- 
tacked, and, it would seem, with reason. 





A member of the Bavarian Chamber 
of Representatives, one Dr. Heim, has 
made himself particularly disliked of 
late not only because of his manners 
and methods on the floor, but also 
because of an ability to make 
ble for the Government. He recei:(- 
ly rose in his seat to ask the Min 
ister of War if he knew anything of a 
secret order favoring duelling, issued 
several years ago to the army, which 
was directly contrary to the anti- 
duelling decree of the Prince Regent. 
General von Asch at once rose to his 
feet, and, without moving an eyelid, an- 
nounced that there never had been any 
such secret order. Thereupon Dr. Heim 
drew out of his pocket a copy of it, 


tro- 








bearing General von Asch’s own signa 
ture. Naturally, the sensation created 
Was so great as to cause the War Min 
ister to resign, but the Prince Regen: 
declined to accept the resignation, in ian 
guage which can be construed only 4s a 
deliberate attack upon the clever Dr 
Heim. Of course, the Anti-Clericals and 
Liberals are up in arms over the re 
tention, but to no purpose. The Prince 
Regent's slight popularity is not in 
creased by this act, or by the double- 
faced position in which the Government 
now finds itself with reference to duel- 
ling. 


When she loses the Christian pro- 
tectorate in the Fast, France will break 
the last official tie with her mediawval 
glories. Traditionalists will find some 
consolation in the fact that no successor 
is likely to carry on the works of her 
Catholic monarchs. Austria, it is re- 
ported, has declined to accept this dis- 
tinction at the hands of Pius X.; very 
sensibly, for she has no fleet or military 
establishment in Pagan lands to make 
the protectorate effective. Spain, for the 
same reason, could not undertake this 
traditional duty. Im passing, it should 
be said that the proffer of the Eastern 
protectorate to Austria was a notable 
movement of conciliation on the part 
of the Papacy. It will readily be under- 
stood that the widening breach with 
France makes the Pope most solicitous 
to secure the friendship of the only great 
Power still enrolled among the faithful. 
The Christian protectorate itself had 
become rather a hollow form. Nominal- 
ly, French consuls stood ready to protect 
Christians of whatever denomination in 
Pagan lands. Practically, France long 
ago lost her predominant position in 
the Levant, and Germany, disregarding 
the obsolescent protectorate, avenged 
the murder of her own missionaries in 
Shantung. It is a matter of congratula- 
tion that, persistent rumors to the con- 
trary, there never has been any chance 
that the Protesiant Kaiser would be 
made protector of all Roman Catholics 
xn partibus. To have given this hon- 
orary position to a Lutheran potentate 
would have been a shade more illogical 
than to continue it in the hands of a 
Voltairean Premier of France. Finally, 
the readiness with which Pius X. has 
struck at the dearest bond between 
France and the Church shows clearly 
that he has not biundered into this quar- 
rel, but has provoked it, and deliberate- 
ly accepts the consequences. If the 
Church suffers beyond all expectation 
from dominant anrti-clericalism, the re- 
sponsibility will lie rather with the head 
of the Church than with its open ene- 
mies in the Palais Bourbon. Christians 


in the Orient will hardly know that a 
change has occurred. For a long time 
they have looked to their home govern- 
ments for protection, and not to the 
Vatican or to the French protectorate. 
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ARE THERE REAL ISSUES? 


“The practically assured stability of our 
colonial and of our tariff policy during the 
next term, no matter which man may be 


chosen, of itself creates a cause for the 
Judge’s election. It justifies ‘Imperialists’ 
and Protectionists in voting for him. Tuey 
can do so with a full sense of the safety of 
their favorite ideas. Those ideas will be 
safe beyond even the Judge’s power to jar 
them. They can vote for him, and with a 
full sense, also, of the desirable results to 
be expected from a division of the Govern- 


ment between the two parties in a way to 
make neither predominant and both extra- 
careful or cautious.” 

We reprint at length these well-mean- 
ing words of the Brooklyn Eagle of Au- 
gust 15, because they represent a view 
which Republican advocates are indus- 
triously seeking to inculcate and cer- 
tain worthy persons actually appear to 
believe. Whenever a prominent Inde- 
noendent or Democrat declares he will 
vote for Roosevelt, he usually explains 
his decision by premising that there are 
no principles at stake in this campaign, 
and that his choice is a purely personal 
one. Now if this were actually the case, 
if there were no better reason for sup- 
porting Judge Parker than that it is 
tiresome to play either red or black all 
the time, if Democrats had no better ral- 
lying ery than “Vote for Parker and gen- 
eral inaction,” why, in simple honesty, 
we should be constrained to admit that 
his nomination was superfluous and his 
candidacy an impertinence, 

But this is by no means the case; 
there are major issues in tariff taxation 
and in the attitude of the two candidates 
towards law; minor issues in Imperial- 
ism and in the Trusts. The attempt to 
show that the two parties stand on timid 
common ground as regards the tariff is 
based on mere juggling with the phrases 
of the platforms and of the candidates. 
Now a man fs judged less by his pro- 
fessions than by the friends he attracts 
and the foes he repels; and parties are 
known less by their official utterances 
than by the voters they win over. The 
proof that the Democratic party means 
honestly by its tariff promises is that 
protectionists are moving heaven and 
earth to discredit Judge Parker. Where 
do we hear of chapters, or single indi- 
viduals, of the Home Market Club ac- 
cepting the Hagle’s assurances that pro- 
tectionists may be Democrats this year 
with perfect impunity? Or, contrari- 
wise, where do you hear of a tariff-for- 
revenue man who on this ground feels 
that he may safely vote with the Re- 
publicans? Even the journals which in 
one column {nform their readers that 
Judge Parker is a pitiful fainéant on all 
issues, in the next column warn the 
business world against the impending 
horrers of tariff-tinkertng, 

Furthermore, those who insist that 
Judge Parker's plea for Constitutional- 
ism is precisely what Mr. Roosevelt 
would cheerfully accept as his official 
rule of conduct, must account, first, for 
the frank preference of the soclaligtical- 





ly inclined for Mr. Roosevelt, and next 
for the pronounced dread of him among 
the believers in Jaw, as well as for their 
enthusiastic reception of Judge Parker's 
appeal for a government of law. In other 
words, a salient personality like Mr. 
Roosevelt’s proves a honey-pot for the 
entire reckless swarm; while, on the 
other hand, lawyers unite to support a 
conservative Democrat on that issue of 
respect for law which they are most 
competent to weigh. No army of cart- 
tail orators or legion of sophistical jour- 
nalists can persuade the plain people 
that the ignorant enthusiasm of the Pop- 
ulists and the trained intelligence of the 
legists have both mistaken their man. 

Pursuing this process beyond the 
clear-cut issues cf the tariff and the can- 
didates, one finds the same principles 
obtain as to the other points of party 
cleavage. It is not the Anti-Imperial- 
ists who are making a to-do about 
Mr. Parker’s statements on the Phil- 
ippines; it is the Imperialists who 
taunt him with accepting their own doc- 
trines, and make a crime in him what 
they would have accounted a virtue in 
themselves. We skall believe those who 
say that Mr. Parker would attenuate 
the promise of “ilidependence” unquali- 
fiedly made in the Democratic platform 
when we see those who through good 
and ill-repute have fought for that 
promise accuse him of cowardice. 

The Trusts, except for avowed So- 
cialists, are hardly an issue this year. 
The problem is too complex and wants 
much time and investigation. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s sporadic activities have 
bewildered the popular mind; natural 
causes have considerably reduced the 
admitted evils of industrial consolida- 
tions. And yet it should be said here 
also that the Democratic platform has 
made the only practical suggestion for 
relief—increase ot the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—and 
that Judge Parker has given a most use- 
ful reminder that an abused community 
has not begun to exhaust the remedial 
resources of the common law. 

Finally, then, a_ protectionist may 
vote for Judge Parker only if he is hon- 
estly persuaded that the issue of Con- 
stitutionalism transcends that of pro- 
tection; and an Imperialist may rightly 
support Judge Parker only if he be- 
lieves the issue yields in urgency and 
importance to that of tariff reduction 
and of Constitutionalism. Those who in- 
vite either class to vote wholesale for 
the Democratic candidate offer the peo- 
ple a false pretence, and do Mr. Par- 
ker the discourtesy and the damage of 
presuming that his chief stronghold is 
his innocuousners. Those who deny that 
there are real differences between the 
parties simply forget the elementary 
principle of human _ intercourse, that 
men and institutions are best known by 
the friendships they attract and the en- 


} mities they grouse, 





THE REPUBLICAN BIBLE. 


The patriarch Job would never have 
uttered the cry, “Oh, that mine adver- 
sary had written a book,” if he had ever 
anticipated being confronted with such 
a volume as the Republican Campaign 
Text-Book of this year. One could hardly 
expect that a vade-mecum of this char- 
acter should prove a permanent addi- 
tion to our polite literature; and this 
rakish-looking treatise, shaped—absit 
omen!—like a pocket-book, fathered only 
by the Republican Campaign Committee 
as a body, and carefully displaying the 
union label of the Job Trust on its title- 
page, might be safely thrown at once 
into the rubbish barrel if it were not 
that it is the officially authenticated 
spellbinder’s guide, and reveals the 
Republican plan of campaign. It is 
safe to say that no other 550 consecu- 
tive pages have ever raised a more con- 
tinuous pean of praise to the Republican 
party. 

The relative importance of the respec- 
tive campaign questions may be judged 
from the order in which they are treat- 
ed,and from the space devoted to them 
respectively. Practically all of the first 
ninety pages is given to the tariff. That 
is always the favorite battleground with 
the Republicans. The next fifty pages 
sing the praises of Prosperity, and are 
intended to reconcile the wage-earners 
to the régime of tariff monopoly. The 
teeming sea, and the fruitful field, the 
riches of the mine and the intelligence 
of the worker, are al] ascribed to the 
Dingley abomination. Then follows a 
sequel of thirty pages devoted to the 
Trusts. Here the Republican spellbind- 
er is warned to be on his guard. On 
pages 15 and 118 there are demonstra- 
tions that the Trusts are “utterly un- 
able to control the markets,” and in an- 
other place (p. 120) it is proved that 
whereas the competitive products of ag- 
riculture have constantly risen in price, 
the Trust products have continuously 
fallen; also, that the wages of Trust 
employees (p. 229) have generally risen. 
Forty more pages are devoted to mate- 
rial on wages and prices, Commissioner 
Wright’s recent statistics being wrested 
from their true meaning, and made. to 
keep step with the Prosperity band- 
wagon. There are frequent lapses in all 
this rhodomontade which will make the 
judicious smile. Thus Sir Arthur Bal- 
four (p. 94) is dragged at the wheels 
of the protective chariot; and on page 
45 “the Democratic plan” of Canadian 
reciprocity is described in tones of ab- 
horrence as referring to “articles of com- 
mon production in the two countries,” 
whereas the genial Lodge has just been 
compelled to declare that he would not 
limit reciprocity with Canada to non- 
competitive products. We commend page 
45 to Mr. Lodge for perusal. 

At page 248 the record, or, to be more 
accurate, the records, of Theodore Roose- 
velt begin, Wo speak advisedly when we 
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use the plural, for the Outline of the 
Contents gives pages 241-248 to “the rec- 
ord of Theodore Roosevelt,” and pages 
248-258 to the “labor record of Theodore 
Roosevelt.” Over these two biographi- 
cal sketches it is clear that both Mr. 
Riis and some saner historian have 
jointly labored, and the effect is bizarre 
to an astonishing degree. Mr. Roosevelt 
is described in the beginning with a gor- 
geousness of rhetoric that leaves nothing 
to be desired. Besides exhibiting (p. 
248) the “bolder constituents of man- 
hood that one finds in the best of Plu- 
tarch’s men and in the approved figures 
of all historic periods, he has 


_remained constant and true in the pos- 


session and exercise of an added set of 
virtues, etc., etc.” He is (p. 249) “with- 
out question the highest authority in 
this country to-day upon the application 
of our laws and our system of govern- 
ment to the varied tasks of the chief ex- 
ecutive.” Alas, poor Cleveland! But 
the frost begins on page 251. Roosevelt's 
career as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy is given in sixteen lines, with no 
mention of his proposal to Secretary 
Long to attack and sink the Spanish 
ships en route for Cuba:before war had 
been declared. ‘His Service in the War 
with Spain” occupies exactly eight lines! 


“Picture it, think of it, 
Dissolute man!”’ 


—eight lines for freeing Cuba! By page 
252 we seem to be reading of Dr. Jeky!1 
instead of Mr. Hyde, for, ‘in place of his 
expected second term in the intense ac- 
tivities of the governorship of New 
York, he reconciled himself to the pros- 
pect of four years of quiet, self-repress- 
ed [sic], observant, and studious life in 
the dignified office of Vice-President.” 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Had the Campaign Text-Book ended 
here with the various speeches of Mr. 
Hay, Mr. Root, and others as appendixes, 
there would be little to which exception 
might seriously be taken. But, unfor- 
tunately as we think, a mean-spirited at- 
tack of a personal nature is made upon 
Judge Parker, beginning with page 493 
and running to page 508. One must al- 
low for a rough-and-tumble turmoil in 
an exciting campaign, and a face blow 
now and then with a lot of stuffed sta- 
tistical clubs is to be expected, but the 
malignant attempt made in this last sec- 
tion to sneak behind an opponent and 
discharge a vitriol squirt-gun in his ear 
is despicable beyond description. What 
is termed the “St. Louis Esopus Epi- 
sode” is recited in the same fashion as 
attempted by some of the baser partisan 
sheets a fortnight ago, with insinuation 
that the gold telegram was purposely de- 
layed after a full realization of the ab- 
sence of a gold plank in the platform, 
and until the nomination had been safely 
landed beyond all peradventure of recall. 
If this were the sole issue, the Democ- 
racy could go in triumph to the polls to- 
morrow, 





To this decayed slander is added an- 
other—that Judge Parker himself, by 
personally assenting to the Trust plank 
in the Democratic platform of this State, 
bound himself to certain Trust magnates 
that they should not be disturbed in 
their position. It is alleged that the bar- 
gain thus consummated was represented 
by the declaration that “Corporations 
thus chartered by the State must be sub- 
ject to just regulation by the State in the 
interest of the people.” This is distorted 
to mean the abolishing of ‘national con- 
trol of Trusts and all similar combina- 
tions.” It means, of course, nothing of 
the kind. As well say that the injunc- 
tion, “Children, obey your parents,”’ im- 
plies that the children are to defy their 
schoolmaster and to shoot the police- 
man. If this attempt at character assas- 
sination does not provoke retaliation, we 
are no prophet. It is well to remember 
where the responsibility for the first 
blow rests. 


THE VOTE OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The formation of the Constitutional 
Club is likely to have a serious effect 
upon the Presidential vete, not only in 
New York, but throughout the East. 
President Roosevelt’s evident determin- 
otion to carry out personal policies, re- 
gardless of law or precedent, has been 
profoundly disquieting to menof conserv- 
ative temper. They have seen in his 
course the substitution of the will of an 
individual for the law of the land. But 
the Democratic managers doubtless real- 
ize that, in less conservative regions, the 
arguments which turn members of the 
Constitutional Club against Mr. Roose- 
velt may actually win him supporters. 
In the newer communities people are 
often attracted by the plea that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt “has not fussed about the 
letter of the law, but has gone ahead 
and done things.” 

This mental! attitude is, of course, due 
to training and environment. In the 
more recently settled parts of the coun- 
try adequate laws and machinery for en- 
forcement have frequently been lackinz. 
For want of an efficient police force, for 
want of exact statutes and courts to 
construe them, energetic men have often 
made their law off-hand and have acted 
as sheriff, judge, and jury. They have 
organized posses and have run undesir- 
able characters out of town; they have 
quieted land titles or levied municipal 
assessments by rough and ready short- 
cuts. The end has seemed to justify the 
means, Pioneers not only have felt entire 
satisfaction over their own readiness in 
emergencies, but have admired similar 
dash and vigor in others. They have 
forgotten that the methods of the ranch, 
the mining-camp, and the newly laid-out 
town are not needed in the Presidential 
office; and thus it happens that when 
the talk is of President Rooseyelt’s dis- 
regard of law, some of them listen with 
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amazement and mystification. They have 
thrown down the barrier of the law @ 
dozen times, and no harm done 

These facts explain the enthusiasm of 
the West over Mr. Roosevelt. He has the 
very qualities which would be admirable 
in a cowboy, 4a miner, or a Western 
sheriff. He sleeps with his boots on; he 
has physical strergth and superb audac- 
ity; and when he is after his man, he 
rides straight for him, leaping all the 
fences at full speed. The Democrats 
therefore, must reckon upon few votes 
in the regions where a cross-country 
gallop is still one of the best means of 
locomotion. Political wiseacres are talk- 
ing sagely of Colorado, Montana, and 
Nevada, and it is uncertain as yet what 
may be the outcome in these States; but 
these few scattering votes will be of no 
avail to the Democrats, unless other 
States join the procession. 

California has ‘sometimes been spoken 
of as doubtful, but the best-informed 
observers agree tipat it is surely Repub- 
lican. 
nearly 40,000; and by many Californians 
Roosevelt’s styie is more admired than 
McKinley’s. Of the four leading papers 
of San Francisco, the Chronicle, Cail, 
and Bulletin are stoutly 


McKinley's plurality in 1900 was 


Republican, 
while Hearst’s Examiner, by talxine 
about Parker as the friend of Belmont 
and Wall Street, is giving its Socialisti 
readers arguments against voting the 
Democratic ticket. Moreover, the policy 
of expansion has markedly stimulated 
trade in California. San Francisco has 
been the shipping and often the purchas- 
ing point for immense quantities of sup- 
plies, and returning soldiers have spent 
millions of dollars in the city. The Re- 
publican party is naturally regarded in 
California as the Providence from whom 
all these bounties have flowed. 

Oregon is quite as surely Republican 
It gave McKinley more than 13,000 plu- 
rality in 1900, ard it has gone Republi- 
can in one election since. Most of the 
causes that operace in California are al 
so effective here. Republican tradition, 
the personal pcpularity of President 
Roosevelt, and general complacency over 
expansion and trade with the Orient 
combine to secure and perhaps to 
strengthen the Republicans. 

In Washington the conditions are 
somewhat different. The Democra‘s stand 
a chance of electing their candidate for 
Governor, but even the most sanguine 
have little or no hope of the national 
ticket. In the rural districts of Wash- 
ington the feeling against the railroads 
is strong; for years the farmers have 
wanted a State Railway Commission. Ih 
this contest the Democrats have heen 
their champions, while the Republicans 
have been lukewarm, if not actually in 
opposition. The State gave Bryan a plu- 
rality of more than 12,000 in 1896, But 
turned to McKinley again in 1900 with 
about the same plurality. In this very 
year 1900, however, it chose a Deme- 
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cratic Governor, John R. Rogers, by 
about 2,000 plurality, when the railways 
were made the State issue. This year 
the Democrats have nominated George 
Turner of Spokane, formerly United 
States Senator, while the Republican 
convention, palpably through railway in- 
fluence, refused a nomination to Lieut.- 
Gov. Henry McBride, who had succeed- 
ed to the Governor’s chair, and who had 
tried to spike the Democratic guns by 
leading the figat against the railways 
himself. The Democrats thus have a 
chance for the State ticket; but unless 
some new factors are brought into the 
struggle, they can hardly make head- 
way for the national ticket. 

The Democratic managers must there- 
fore turn back to the Middle West. At 
present the two points of attack most 
discussed are Indiana and Wisconsin. In 
the latter, the Republican factional fight 
is the most serious problem to consider. 
In Indiana there is a large independent 
vote to which conservative Democrats 
have more than once made a successful 
appeal. In this part of the country, then, 
rather than on the Pacific Coast, the 
Democrats will rally recruits. 


A YEAR OF THE GENERAL STAFF. 


The General Staff of the Army, which 
began work just a year ago, has natur- 
ally had to devote the greater part of 
its energies since its establishment to 
completing its organization and settling 
the limits of the undefined field of ac 
tivity which was assigned to it. Suffi- 
cient time, however, has elapsed to de- 
monstrate some things clearly. The high 
standard set by the first selections for 
the Staff has been maintained in subse- 
quent appointments due to promotions 
or resignations. The officers have gone 
about their work seriously and earnest- 
ly. None of the evils foreseen by the 
cpponents of the Staff, notably by Gen. 
Miles, have as yet raised their heads. 
No one, for instance, has found that 
dangerous or hitherto unknown powers 
tave been bestowed either upon the 
Chief of Staff or the Secretary of War 
because of the creation of the Staff. 

So far ag the Adjutant-General’s De- 
partment is concerned, it has shrunk to 
a subordinate position, precisely as was 
foretold. It was this Department. pre- 
sided over by Gen. Corbin, which had 
gradually acquired a few of the powers 
und duties of a general staff, simply be- 
cause somebody had to do the work. This 
was quite evident in 1898, when Gen. 
Corbin found himself called upon to deal 
with matters properly belonging to a 
chief of staff or to a commanding gen- 
ral with power. Gen. Corbin was one 
of the first to see that, with the crea- 
tion of the General Staff, his own De- 
partment became of secondary impor- 
tance, His transfer to the line follow- 
ed, although he ig still carried on the 
rolls as “adjutant-general with the rank 





of major-general.” Shortly thereafter 
his Department was combined with the 
Record and Pension Office under the 
command of Brig.-Gen. F. C. Ainsworth 
of the latter bureau, and renamed the 
Military Secretary’s Department. The 
work of its officers now more nearly ap- 
proximates the merely clerical function 


- originally intended by Congress than at 


any previous time for at least sixty 
years, 

Some of the duties formerly perform- 
ed by the adjutants-genera! and now in 
the hands of the General Staff have 
been those relating to the army 
schools, to-day more numerous and more 
effective than ever before. The Staff 
has worked hard over the courses at the 
various institutions with a view to sys- 
tematizing them and making them all 
parts of a well-rounded whole, from the 
post schools for enlisted men to the War 
College at Washington, whose fine build- 
ing is not yet complete. In this it 
has succeeded so far as success may 
be predicated before the new schools 
have shown their value or their 
defects in practice. In addition, the 
part of the Staff on duty in Washing- 
ton has to its credit the revision of 
the order for the examination of offi- 
cers for promotion, and a new edition of 
the cumbersome but necessary army 
regulations. The preparation of field- 
service regulations and of a new manual 
of the Quartermaster’s Department is 
well under way, while the periodic mod- 
ernization of the infantry drill regula- 
tions is now in the hands of the printer. 
A great deal of time has been given to 
the militia, and the relations of that body 
to the army have been made much closer 
than heretofore. If there is still need 
for the average regular officer to widen 
his view of the worth and the sphere of 
usefulness of the State troops, it may at 
least be said that the Staff is conscien- 
tiously striving to bring about better re- 
lations between the two bodies than have 
existed in the past. 

The General Staff has also done a val- 
uable work in rearranging the various 
garrisons and army posts in accordance 
with a comprehensive plan. That is, it 
has sought to station troops where they 
will be strategically most valuable, and, 
so far as possible, to put each branch 
of the service in posts best adapted to 
its training. Hand in hand with this 
duty, which would seem to have been 
filched from the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, there has gone on the collection 
of military information as to conditions 
at home and abroad, which is the pri- 
mary function of a general staff. Last, 
but not least, earnest efforts have been 
made to bring the obsolete business 
methods of the War Department up to 
date so far as the laws permit. 

Creditable as are these achievements 
of Gen. Chaffee’s assistants, the most im- 
portant question is, of course, What has 
been the influence of the General Staff 





upon the service as a whole? So far as 
we have been able to observe, it has been 
a wholesome one. The members of the 
staff have the respect and sympathy of 
their fellow-officers. Such mistakes as 
have been made have been accepted as 
being largely due to unfavorable politi- 
cal influences at Washington, or to the 
pioneer nature of the work undertaken. 
For instance, the duties of General Staff 
officers at the division and department 
headquarters are not yet clearly defined. 
We know of some officers thus stationed 
who have practically had nothing what- 
ever to do, while one talented officer gave 
up the General Staff work at Manila be- 
cause he found a greater opportunity in 
the Philippine Constabulary. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism 
which the General Staff has incurred— 
and justly—has been called forth by its 
efforts to influence legislation. If the 
General Staff is to retain its prestige and 
is to continue to be regarded as a help, 
and not a hurt, to the army, it must leave 
legislative matters absolutely alone. 
Recommendations to the Secretary and 
suggestions for reforms are always in 
order, but the preparation and passage 
of bills should be left to other and more 
disinterested hands, unless the Staff 
wishes to be considered as meddlesome a 
body as the Navy General Board. There 
are quite enough internal reforms need- 
ed to keep it busy for years to come. 
How to hold regimental commanders re- 
sponsible for the conduct and the mili- 
tary efficiency of their officers and men; 
how to utilize the majors and lieutenant- 
colonels who are now useless fifth-wheels 
in our organization; how to make exam- 
ining boards examine, survey boards 
survey, and retirement boards retire; 
how to get rid of the worthless but in- 
offensive officers who pass from one 
grade to another unhindered—these are 
a few of the vital questions, well within 
the field of the General Staff, which press 
for solution. 








UNPUNISHED COMMERCIAL CRIME. 


In the August number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Mr. G. W. Alger grapples with 
a most conspicuous, if not a most im- 
portant, subject. Fraud, he declares, has 
increased to an alarming extent. The 
world is full of it. The Sunday edition 
of almost any great metropolitan news- 
paper is crowded with advertisements 
ct fraudulent schemes. There are the 
announcements of opportunities for the 
“small investor” to enrich himself quick- 
ly in gold mines or copper mines, or in 
patented inventions. Numberless  sa- 
gacious and benevolent men intimate 
their readiness to disclose important in- 
telligence concerning the movements of 
the stock market. “Business opportun- 
ties” of the most alluring character are 
set forth. Infallible cures of incurable 
diseases are offered. But the newspaper 
only reflects what actually goes on in 
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the business world. The process of bet- 
tering their own condition seems to a 
great many persons to mean getting the 
petter of others. Nearly everything that 
ene buys is adulterated; nearly every- 
thing that has won the favor of the 
public by its merits is fraudulently imi- 
tated. The number of failures is in the 
hundred thousands; and it is only nec- 
essary to examine an ordinary proceed- 
ing in bankruptcy to make it seem im- 
possible for an honest dealer to succeed 
in business. 

Nothing is more natural than to in- 
fer, as Mr. Alger does, that the crim- 
inal law should correct these conditions. 
That law, he says, was formulated to 
meet the requirements of an agricultural 
community. It was meant to protect the 
citizen from violence rather than fraud. 
But the peculiarly dangerous crimes of 
our day “affect not only the individual, 
but in a more immediate and special 
sense the moral welfare of the commu- 
nity itself. These crimes may be de- 
scribed roughly as crimes of fraud per- 
petrated either upon merchants or upon 
the general public. Fraud in obtaining 
credit by falsehood; fraud in conceal- 
ing and conveying property to avoid the 
just demands of creditors; fraud in 
stealing trademarks”; in bribing ser- 
vants; in rebates; in promoting, manag- 
ing, and wrecking corporations, etc., ete. 

Yet those who are familiar with the 
operation of the criminal law, in the 
present as well as in the past, will hesi- 
tate to accept Mr. Alger’s inference. No 
doubt fraud has increased; but there 
is no evidence to show that it has in- 
creased in proportion to business, Every 
one has read Macaulay’s description of 
what went on at the time of the South 
Sea bubble; and there was not so much 
value in the South Sea Company as in 
our Amalgamated Copper Company, or 
even in the Shipbuilding Company. Who- 
ever has the curiosity to look through 
the files of newspapers published a gen- 
eration or two generations ago will find 
abundant evidence that our forbears 
were trying to cheat one another as vig- 
crously and as successfully, if not as 
skilfully, as their descendants. The 
scale seems pitifully small; but it is the 
petty frauds that cause the keenest suf- 
fering. 

Nor, if we admit that fraud increases 
even more rapidly than business grows, 
does it follow that the criminal law can 
afford a remedy. Mr. Alger speaks of 
crimes that nowadays affect not only the 
individual, but the community. There 
are no new crimes of this kind. There is 
no crime that does not affect the individ- 
ual, and there can be no clear reasoning 
about crime when this is ignored. It is 
essential to the concept of crime that an 
individual should be injured: that his 
person should suffer pain, or his prop- 
erty be taken away from him against his 
will. Now in a great many of Mr. Al- 
ger’s instances the sufferers part with 


their property voluntarily. They know 
perfectly well that they are trying to get 
rich in an illegitimate way. They mean 
to speculate. They mean to gamble. 
When they lose, they will confess that 
they ought to have known better than to 
hand over their money to men whom 
they do not know, on the faith of adver- 
tisements written by nobody knows who. 
They will sometimes even confess that 
they were “served right,” although they 
generally, and naturally, throw. the 
blame on the promoter, or the newspa- 
per, or the criminal law, or the institu- 
tions of society. Nothing is more in- 
structive than to read in the autobiogra- 
phy of the late Henry George how that 
apostle of justice was led to discover the 
iniquity of landed property through the 
destitution to which a persistent course 
of gambling in mining stocks had re- 
duced him. 

No doubt it may be contended that 
Government should protect fools against 
the consequences of their folly; but we 
cannot say that such protection would be 
on the whole beneficial. Experience 
keeps a dear school, said Poor Richard, 
but fools will learn in no other. To 
speak plainly, the adult man or woman 
who undertakes to gamble—and buying 
an unknown quantity is gambling—de- 
serves to lose. The only legitimate titlé 
to wealth rests on service rendered, and 
no service is rendered in “unloading” 
what is worthless on other people, for 
those who buy speculative stocks do not 
buy to hold, but to sell. They hope to 
sell them for more than they paid; but 
it is a wholesome dose of medicine when 
they have to sell them for less. People 
who have money to invest can find plen- 
ty of safe investments. There is an 
abundance of bonds and stocks that are 
wholly untainted with fraud; and if any 
one is so foolish as to believe statements 
that he can safely earn 10 or 20 per cent. 
with his money, no amount of criminal 
law will help him. He needs sense and 
conscience; without these he will not 
keep his money long in any conceivable 
human society. 

Of course, we are not contending that 
men who make fraudulent representa- 
tions should not be punished; on the 
contrary, we see great advantages in the 
English practice which allows an injured 
person to institute a criminal proceed- 
ing. Whitaker Wright, it will be re- 
membered, would have escaped but for 
this practice, for the functionary corre- 
sponding with our “District Attorney” 
had declined to prosecute him. But when 
we consider the positively appalling 
state of our criminal jurisprudence, we 
shrink from adding to the list of crimes. 
Were such frauds as Mr. Alger specifies 
treated as heinous crimes by the law, 
the administration of justice would 
break down. Such acts are as many as 
the sands of the sea. All the jails in the 
country would not hold a tenth of the of- 
fenders. Juries would not convict them; 
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judges would not sentence them. It is 
idle to call any act a crime which does 
not arouse very general and very intense 
reprobation. Otherwise you simply en- 
cumber the statute book with useless 
words. What needs to be improved Is 
the morals of the people. Dishonesty is 
shamefully prevalent; the amount of 
cheating and swindling that goes on is 
outrageous. It ought to be punished, and 
punishment is provided by statute to a 
considerable extent. But until there is 
genuine righteous indignation at such 
crimes—which can be felt only by those 
who are incapable of committing or pro- 
fiting by them—-the law has but little ef- 
fect. 








BOUNDARY READJUSTMENTS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

We are in receipt of a copy of the of- 
ficial English translation of the “boun- 
dary settlement” between Brazil and 
Bolivia, containing, besides minor docu- 
ments relating to the subject, the treaty 
for the “Exchange of Territories and 
Other Compensations,” signed at Petro- 
polis, November 17, 1903. This treaty was 
intended to settle the notorious “Acre 
question,” that had kept the two coun- 
tries in a ferment since 1899, and came 
very near causing war. The boundary 
line between the two countries now gives 
to Brazil the country north of latitude 
10° 20’ as far west as the course of the 
Rapiran; thence it runs southwestward 
to the Aquiry, to about longitude 69° 
and south of the eleventh parallel, and 
finally to the Peruvian frontier in the 
west. Brazil acquires by this treaty con- 
siderable territory south of the parallel 
of 10° 20’. In compensation, Bolivia re- 
ceives comparatively little territory, and 
mostly in the south, along the Paraguay 
River, but an indemnity in money of 
two million pounds sterling, to be in- 
vested in the construction of railroads, 
of which she is so much In need. 

Bolivia was unquestionably right in 
claiming and attempting to hold, until 
1903, the country north of latitude 10° 
20’. She was legitimate possessor of |: 
by anterior treaties. But there were 
circumstances connected with the peo- 
pling of Acre that rendered its posses- 
sion not even advisable. This settlement 
resulted mostly from famines after 1567 
which repeatedly devastated the Bra- 
zilian State of Cef4ra. The inhabitants 
of that State, driven from it by calam- 
ities against which they were helpless, 
preferred to trust a wilderness. They 
founded the india-rubber industry in 
Acre. Only in 1899 did Bolivia practically 
assert her sovereignty, which was not 
disputed. But at that very time rumors 
were circulated and documents publish- 
ed at Par& well calculated to alarm 
not so much the inhabitants of Acre as 
the Brazilians themselves. The Govern- 
ment may have regarded these docu- 
ments (given out as official and !mpli- 
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cating the United States) as apocryphal, 
but not so the public; to a certain ex- 
tent at least apprehensions arose that 
the Bolivian holding of Acre might, 
through some treaty with an extra-South 
American power, become, in course of 
time, a menace to the integrity of Brazil. 
The establishment of Bolivian custom 
houses, while a perfectly legitimate act, 
became obnoxious through the manner 
in which they were administered. Ow- 
ing to distance and difficulties of com- 
munication, Bolivia could do nothing for 
her citizens of Brazilian origin but col- 
lect export duties, This unfortunate con- 
dition wag certainly made the most of 
by the Brazilian State of Amazonas, 
where the taxes collected by the Boliv- 
ians were coveted. The Brazilian Gov- 
ernment stood aloof, but the people of 
Acre took up arms, demanding indepen- 
dence, This uprising was suffocated by 
Bolivia, and garrisons were established, 
at two points at least. The “Acre ques- 
tion” appeared settled. 

But the contract entered into by Bo- 
livia with the Bolivian Syndicate resur- 
rected the troubles. Some of the clauses 
of this contract could but be regarded 
by Brazil with well-grounded apprehen- 
sions. Relinguishment of essential 
rights of sovereignty, on the part of Bo- 
livia, in favor of a company foreign to 
South America, was akin to introducing 
in the heart of that continent, as Baron 
do Rio Branco observes, “the African 
and Asiatic system of chartered com- 
panies.” Brazil protested at once, but 
her protests were of no avail. The Bo- 
livian Government also received well-in- 
tentioned warnings, which it utterly dis- 
regarded. Then the Brazilians of Acre 
rose again, beset the Bolivian posts, cap- 
tured the garrisons after some blood- 
shed, and returned the survivors to their 
own country. Gen. Pando, President of 
Bolivia, went to Acre at the head of a 
military expedition to subdue the insur- 
rection. He reached as far north ag the 
parallel of 10° 20’, where he was noti- 
fied that a step beyond would be re- 
garded by Brazil as a casus belli. In the 
meantime, Brazil had bought out the 
Syndicate, and there was in reality no 
advantage in Bolivia’s retaining terri- 
tory extremely far off, difficult of access, 
and containing a population that would, 
even if conquered, have been a source 
of permanent trouble and outlay which 
Bolivian finances were not able to sup- 
port, 

The result of this (for Bolivia) ex- 
tremely perplexing situation, which 
would have become much worse in case 
of war with Brazil, was the treaty of 
which the Brazilian Legation has favor- 
ed us with a copy. This treaty settles, 
at least for the present, boundary dis- 
putes between Brazil and Bolivia, but 
leaves open differences of a similar na- 
ture between Brazil and Peru, which in- 
directly also affect Bolivia, or will af- 
fect her in course of time. There ig an- 








other ticklish boundary matter pending 
between Peru and Bolivia regarding ter- 
ritories lying southwest of Acre, What 
will be the outcome of this and the Chil- 
ian question it is impossible to foresee. 
With Chile, Bolivia (like Peru) has no 
treaty—only a truce that has now last- 
ed so long that the Chilians may soon 
invoke a prescriptive right regarding 
territories occupied by them since the 
“War of the Pacific.” 


POBLET.—II. 
MONTPELLIER, June 29, 1904. 


From the platform of the railway station 
at Espluga the eye sweeps over acres of 
marvellous tillage until arrested at the foot 
of the hills, four kilometres away, by the 
golden-brown mass of buildings and en- 
closure wall. The whole countryside in the 
faultless June weather is ablaze with color 
and sunlight. That vehicle of torture, the 
Valencian tartana, waits for the unwary 
even so far north as this, and, springless, 
jolts the very ribs out of his frame over a 
road rough as the dry bed of a mountain 
torrent; but the mere suggestion that the 
traveller had rather walk provokes a 
clamor of derision, and for shame’s sake 
we succumb. The unwilling mule varies the 
journey by stopping to kick flies from sen- 
sitive spots, upon which the mayoral con- 
siderately flicks them with a pliant rod— 
more kicking. 

At first glance, the Monastery of Poblet 
presents from the outside hardly anything 
of an imposing or striking character. One 
realizes that buildings of this sort in Spain 
were frequently designed for interior, not 
exterior, effects, as though the conception 
had been to influence only such as entered 
upon a life entirely consecrated to wor- 
ship. No doubt the monumental extent 
attracted the eye; still, there seems to 
have been little idea of touching the emo- 
tions through the help of an architectural 
mass. Per contra, the moment we pass 
the inner gates every step brings us face 
to face with new splendors; from every 
window or opening the outward view is 
glorious, whether on court or cloister, on 
mountain or fertile plain. What can es- 
cape no one is the exceptional skill with 
which all these buildings, sometimes erect- 
ed over others already existing, were re- 
duced to a most perfect harmony in vir- 
tually grouping themselves, without for- 
mal regularity, about the great central 
cloister. One gets definite knowledge of 
their numbers from the list in Salas, who 
states that the whole consisted of two dis- 
tinct parts, the Clausura Exterior, with 
twenty-six separate constructions or de- 
partments, and the Clausura Interior, with 
thirty-four. To the former belonged work- 
shops, the hostelry, a few chapels, and all 
the appurtenances connected with so com- 
pletely organized a social life. As Mr. 
Mallock might say, “the servants were not 
to be seen walking about the pleasure 
grounds,”’ or for that matter in the holy 
places. It is with the inner circle that 
we have to do, the palace occupied by the 
four hundred monks and their hosts of 
novices; with the religious club life, in 
other words, into which primitive monas- 
ticism had so naturally grown. Let me 
here express the hope that many other 


tourists will enjoy the privilege of list- 
ening to the reconstitution of that splen- 
did existence from Dofia Magdalena, the 
amiable Spanish woman who never hurries 
a traveller or forces useless information 
on him; and yet Poblet is tourist-ridden 
every week in the year. 

Passing under the vaulted portico with 
its medieval fortress-towers, we are at 
once introduced to the matchless Claus- 
tre Mayor, so abounding in architectural 
variety that a study of its details might 
occupy one for weeks. Each of its four 
sides is conceived and executed accord- 
ing to a different scheme of arches and 
decoration in no way incongruous with its 
neighbors, the whole so perfectly blended 
that I doubt whether a casual glance 
would perceive the variety without as- 
sistance from guide-book or cicerone. It 
is worth noting that the opera of ‘‘Robert 
le Diable”’ still preserves, in many Eu- 
ropean theatres, the stage-setting origin- 
ally given it in Barcelona from the Clois- 
ter of Poblet. Little damage has on the 
whole been done here; it is when we pass 
into the church that the ruin first appears. 
A great bare nave, with an immense sweep 
of just perceptibly pointed arches, stretch- 
es before us in desolation; royal tombs, or- 
gan, pictures, high altar, all vanished, or 
battered into hopeless mutilation by the 
succession of destroyers whose work I have 
yet to tell. Here was the spot consecrated 
to all earthly respect by the presence of 
remains that once held the souls of 
Aragonese heroe:, remains now dispersed 
as the veriest sweepings of the common 
street. The relablo mayor, an immerse 
piece of Renaissance carving in marble, 
the construction of which nearly ruined the 
abbey until relief came from _ private 
hands, is battered and broken, up to lance- 
reach; but in the wreck of it all you can 
still distinguish a delicacy of cut and pol- 
ish showing what kind of artists the ab- 
bots of the time had had the judgment to 
employ. I must say that, compared with 
this and the royal tombs, the rest of the 
destruction is of lesser moment in my 
eyes. There are surely books enough to 
study in the world, apart from the former 
library of Poblet; where shall we find such 
a church as this was? In the neighboring 
apartments—Library, Sala Capitular, with 
the tomb-slabs of the abbots, the two Sac- 
risties, Old and New—a far less ornate 
structure presented fewer points of effec- 
tive impact for the blows of a mad, drunk- 
en mob. 

Thus much for learning and spirituality. 
But the monks of Poblet, not unlike Rabe- 
lais’s imaginary Thélémites, had an eye 
to the flesh as well. By far the greatest 
curiosity of the place is the perfect ar- 
rangement (very slightly damaged) of all 
the apartments devoted to the great god 
Gaster, and his near relation, La Dive Bou- 
teille. In the Refectory, a high-vaulted 
room, the stone reading-desk offers from 
the far end a chance of testing with a pass- 
age from Murray or Baedeker how far the 
builders had consulted the carrying powers 
of the human voice; the acoustic conditions 
are perfect. No less so is the kitchen (far 
more imposing than that at Alcobaca), in a 
eorner of which tho keeper’s small fire of 
charcoal looks like a mere speck, Within 
easy reach we find the butcher’s depart- 
ment and the fish-room, with their respec- 
tive runlets for the blood of slaughtered 
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animals, and their tanks of constantly re- 
newed fresh water in which the creatures 
could disport themselves until their psycho- 
logical moment came. Most striking of 
all, perhaps, are the oil and wine cellars, 
not abounding in such perishable ware as 
bottles, but containing monstrous stone 
tuns, like puncheons, some seven feet deep 
and five feet across, that were never al- 
lowed (so I understand) to sink below a 
certain level, however great the consump- 
tion of supplies. All around the wine-cel- 
lar runs a small trough of cut stone which, 
by ingenious calculation, was permanently 
inclined so as to feed in succession every 
vat. I have visited (and, fortunately, sam- 
pled the contents of) more than one com- 
mercial bodega in that land ef luscious 
wines, and I do not remember to have ever 
seon a system of distribution more perfect 
in all its details. But the monastery vais 
have long been empty. 

Connected with the building of the mon- 
astery, an interesting point is noted by 
Alegret in a chapter entitled “‘Signos La- 
pidarios.’””’ It seems that marks, masonic 
or other, have been found in great abun- 
dance here, as well as in the cathedrals of 
Barcelona and ‘Tarragona; many of them 
indicating that a large proportion of the 
stonecutters must have been brought from 
the North—possibly from as far as Nor- 
mandy. It would be fatuous on my part to 
do more than merely mention them. What 
is specially interesting is the partial deface- 
ment or alteration of them, here and there, 
possibly by local workmen belonging to 
other corporations and consequently jeal- 
ous of foreign intrusion. Other hieroglyph- 
ics are referred to astrology. But insist- 
ence on this would constitute a digression. 
Besides, the Cyclopean walls of Tarragona, 
far earlier than the Roman remains in 
which the district abound, still show signs 
of analogous markings. 

Enough has been said, without dwelling on 
the immense dormitory of the novices, the 
vacant treasury and archives for manu- 
scripts, or the dreary royal apartments, to 
give the reader a general impression of 
the scale on which this community contin- 
ued to live until the time came when its 
enemies considered that the day of useful- 
ness had ended and the reckoning was to 
come. What that day signified we can now 
see from the upper windows that command 
masses of shattered walls, gaping wind- 
ows, and a general wreckage through which 
not even the local guide can find a trodden 
way. The solidity of the central mass of- 
fered too much resistance to the destroy- 
ers to be dashed into mere heaps of stone; 
but almost all the outlying buildings of 
the Clausura Interior appear as though 
they had undergone a siege. Possibly, in 
all the history of Poblet, there is nothing 
more interesting—there is certainly nothing 
more vividly dramatic—than this terminal 
moment of its religious existence. 

Exactly how and why this body of monks 
had gradually worked up, without design, 
the hostility of its neighbors is still matter 
of dispute; Spanish historians are so often 
violently biassed by extreme party spirit 
as to overlook the common experience 
that human motives are usually a blend. 
It would be idle to deny that the uncheck- 
ed exercise of such feudal power as the ab- 
bots possessed must have begun to appear, 
even in Spain, an intolerable anachronism at 
the opening of the nineteenth century. Let 





us think but a moment of the significance 
of absolute wood and water rights in such 
a country as this, where for centuries the 
denudation of the mountains had given 
the highest value to such privileges; and, 
indeed, the records are perfectly explicit 
on this point in declaring that between 
the monastery and the peasants collision 
had been frequent, resulting often enough 
in the murder of foresters and sometimes 
in the disappearance of a campesino caught 
in the act of fishing or wood cutting. There 
seems to have been likewise a good deal of 
high-handedness in abstracting or removing 
peasants who were slow in paying rent. 
These insignificant captives were not con- 
signed, however, to the ghastly prisons 
where such Latin inscriptions as Terribilis 
est locus iste! were recently made out by 
Toda y Giiell. Doubtless distinctions were 
made in the dungeons as well as in the 
Hospederia. But there is gossip still afloat 
about the country for the attentive to hear. 
It says that the high-living monks had giv- 
en other grounds for popular hatred in 
general laxity of conduct, and that the first 
outbreak of violence from the village of 
Vimbodi in 1822 was in reality an expres- 
sion of thoroughly aroused moral indigna- 
tion. If we add to this the reactionary 
attitude of the Spanish clergy in general, 
we need seek no further motive. 

At all events, the attack was made; the 
monks, it is said, stole out through a pos- 
tern gate in the dark, having sent the chief 
treasures and a quantity of provisions to 
Espluga; while the Vimbodi peasantry 
dashed in, and, after some confusion, fired 
the abbot’s palace and the library, from 
which the flames spread to several of the 
adjoining apartments, damaging a quantity 
of perishable material. The best accounts 
declare that on this occasion the church 
was not touched. For two years the place 
was abandoned, people coming and going 
after taking what they pleased; but there 
was a forcible disgorging when political 
changes made it possibie for the monks to 
return in 1825. There was at this time no 
Bande Noire, and all the sensational ac- 
counts representing the slaughter of monks 
in defence of their altar have been simply 
transferred from what did happen in the 
Napoleonic wars, or was invented by reac- 
tionary journal.sts; the peasants were ap- 
parently quite satisfied with this simple 
outbreak, which seems to have resulted in 
a considerable mitigation of the monks’ 
methods during the few remaining years 
of their tenure. I myself feel disposed to 
accept the plain local testimony, which any 
traveller may yet find here if he chats with 
an aged peasant who still remembers the 
tales told by his father. 

When we come to 1835 a different set of 
men, animated by other feelings, come into 
play. It was at this time that promiscuous 
slaying of monks by the liberals of Reus 
so terrified the returned inmates of Poblet 
that they again fled to Espluga, leaving 
only one of their number and a handful of 
laborers in the place. The removal of val- 
uables on this occasion was pretty thor- 
ough, for time had allowed for the hiring 
of mules and conveyances, but no one seems 
to have thought of library or archives, 
though we hear that several of the carts 
were scripturally laden with wine and oil. 
Here comes the culmination scene in the 
tragic destruction of Poblet. Turn the 
richest monastery in the world into impro- 
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vised barracks for undisciplined volunteers, 
whose profession of liberalism involves d.s- 
obedience to their superiors, and the re 
sult is a foregone conclusion. The s 


. 


that occurred when this mob of so-called 
patriots invaded the deserted echoing halis 
may be found deser: bed in a number f 
Spanish authorities, from contemporary re 
ports down to the somewhat spasmot 
Catalan of Toda y Giiell or the more a 
emn denunciations of Don Victor Balague 
In stately literary Castilian In simple 
English phrase, the deta ls are pre 
enough. It was against the church and its 


the defenders « hit 


chief attacks, because 


royal tombs that 
turned their 
political attitude which the ity 
very naturally adopted amid the wild « 
of struggle 
as to insist 


Some have gene even 
that the smashing of th 
less retabio was ordered and d 1 by a 


liberal general. We can easily | 


vurselves the increasing frenzy of dest: 
tion after the first dash into the quiet san 
tuary, when the first heads « atu had 
been knocked off and kicked about th 
pavement. I should suppose that, much 
the same way, the Roundhead  trooy 
grew rather fond of breaking stained wi 
dows. 


The royal tombs were then broken 
the mummified first placed 
against the church wall, then dragged 
by the neck and flogged with cord or batt 
ed with musket-butts. Whatever 
value of course disappeared; the lea: 
coffins was pulled off for running bullet 


corpses were 


even the metal of the great organ-pi; 
being applied to the same purpose; whi! 
the royal shrouds served as soldiers’ b) 
ketg or were disposed of to peasant wom 
who turned them into children’s clou 
All this was work; next came play. It 


perfectly authenticated that on this night 
the volunteer mob, by this time no doubt a 
mass of yelling demoniacs, placed the «!- 
gantic corpse of Don Jaime I. of Aragon 
(“El Conquistador’’) as a sentinel at the 
great portal, with folded arms resting on a 
musket; with what remained of skulls and 
bones there then ensued the most wayward 
game of ninepins ever invented out of a 
madhouse. Were it not for the silliness of 
it all, some of the most accurate narratives 
might be deemed almost Dantesque. The 
game over, the remains were left lying 
about, and were not gathered together for 
some time, when the only readily identifi- 
able body was that of Don Jaime I., fromits 
size quite unmistakable. As Dryden says: 
“When rattling benes tog 
From the four corners of the sky,"’ 
it might be wished that the player of th: 
game sbould obtain retributive just in @ 
manner better imagined than lit 
fortb. 

All this is ugly enough; the 
yet to come in the third destruction, ée- 
liberate, calculated, and yet perhaps more 
inexpressibly foolish than either of the 
other two. The attacks of peasants and vol- 
unteers are quite insufficient to account for 
the scene of wreckage that meets the eye 
in the vast mass of buildings surrounding 
the great central fane. Treasure-hunting 
began—a singular passion that seems to 
date in Spain from the days of early colo- 
nial possessions, the mines of Potosi and 
the Acapulco ship. The stories that you 


erally set 


sordid part is 


can hear all about the country are comically 
The monastery was once more de- 


naive. 
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serted after the expulsion of the orders took 
place, and rumors grew of fabulous 
treasures forgotten by the monks in their 
haste, so that every person within conve- 
nient reach who possessed pick or shovel 
came (chiefly on Sundays and holidays) to 
dig about the place. Usually the treasure- 
seekers had a bit of mouldy parchment 
which stated that the hidden store was lying 
under the flags in the Abbot’s room, in the 
sacristy, in the graveyard, anywhere; while 
the key of the fabulous chest would be dis- 
covered inside the hollow marble head 
of a sainted statue, in any one 
of the fifty or sixty chapels not 
yet broken into dust. The _ trick 
hardly ever fails in Spain, and I am even 
given to understand that it answers its 
purpose frequently enough, with slight mod- 
ifications, in America; for it is surely 
needless to explain that the revealing scrip 
invariably comes from some Spanish jail, 
bought from a prisoner for a good round 
sum. However, a large chest was actually 
discovered in the inner library in 1841, and 
whetted eagerness to something very nearly 
like rage; and, again, some ten or eleven 
years ago the accidental finding of a small 
pot of coin induced a company of gentlemen 
(among them men of title) to obtain per- 
mission from the Government for investiga- 
gation on a more systematic scale, which 
dislosed nothing more than a number of 
interesting underground rooms and cellars 
all covered up with the rubbish of earlier 
diggers, and added very considerably indeed 
to the elaborateness of our conception of 
this almost unique examjle of such a mon- 
astery. 

Untii the next revolution, ruined Poblet 
is safe. The declaring it a ‘national monu- 
ment” keeps the diggers off, and there is 
really nothing left even for a tourist to 
steal. It is a poor consolation for the 
loss of all the beautiful things it contained 
to read in Balaguer that “‘several times the 
sons of the country have gathered in the 
monastery, and under the venerable arches 
of the Aula Capitular rang the first en- 
thusiastic speeches of patriots and the first 
blessed sounds of independence.”’ The real 
sons of liberty, instead of making speechea, 
might well have wept in silence. No; the 
one reflection that the student may dwell 
on here with profit is, that devastated, si- 
lent Poblet is probably more impressive— 
it is certainly richer in historical sugges- 
tion—than when its abbots trod to mass in 
mitred pomp and were the hosts of kings. 
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THE CHEVALIER D’'EBON. 
PaRis, August 7, 1904. 


The Chevalier d’fon has long been one 
of the most enigmatical figures in French 
history. He has lately been made the sub- 
ject of an interesting volume, based on 
inedited documents, by MM. Octave Hom- 
berg and Fernand Jousselin. The authors 
tell us at once that D'fhon, who long gave 
himself out as a woman, was in reality a 
man. 

“A succession of adventures, after a bril- 
liant career as soldier and diplomat, led 
him to a metamorphosis which his delicate 
appearance and his astonishing ingenuous- 
ness caused to be accepted, with a facility 
that is the true mystery of his life, by the 
King and his Ministers, as well as by the 
companions of his youth. Having thus be- 
come, by his own free will, the heroine of 





his century, D’fon found himself the pris- 
oner of a part which he played till death 
with a stupefying perfection.” 

His first biographer was Gaillardet, a nov- 
elist who became famous in his turn by his 
collaboration with Alexandre Dumas the 
elder. The Duke de Broglie, in his ‘Secret 
du Roi,’ had to deal with D’Kon as one of 
the most active and courageous agents of 
the secret diplomacy of Louis XV. MM. 
Homberg and Jousselin were so fortunate 
as to acquire not long ago the papers and 
correspondence of D’Bon, which had been 
confiscated by one of his numerous credit- 
ors and kept for more than a century in the 
drawer of an English bookseller. They have 
used these, as well as the diplomatic docu- 
ments preserved in the archives of our For- 
eign Office, and certain documents belonging 
to the city of Tonnerre, where D’fion was 
born on the 5th of October, 1728. His father 
was Louis D’fon de Beaumont, a director 
of the King’s domains. At the age of twelve 
he was sent to Paris, and pursued brilliant 
studies at the Collége Mazarin. He became 
doctor in civil law and doctor in canon law, 
and secretary to M. Bertier de Sauvigny, a 
friend of his family, intendant of the gener- 
ality of Paris. 

The Prince de Conti became one of his 
patrons, recommended him to Louis XV., 
and obtained permission for him to accom- 
pany the Chevalier Douglas to Russia and 
to second him in a secret mission. He thus 
became a member of the mysterious cab- 
inet which was under the King’s super- 
vision and consisted of the Prince de Conti, 
the Count de Broglie, and Tercier, first 
clerk of the Foreign Office. We have only 
lately become acquainted with this mys- 
terious government — this government 
against the Government; it was a sort of 
counterpoise to the indolence and timidity 
of the King. This secret diplomacy, which 
aimed to correct the mistakes of the offi- 
cial diplomacy, often resulted only in para- 
lyzing the efforts of the French agents; it 
never attained any important object, and 
was, on the whole, a perpetual riddle. The 
King himself, and he once confessed it, was 
often lost in the intricacies of his double 
diplomacy; he once wrote to Tercier that 
“il s’embrouillait un peu.”’ 

The most tangible object of Louis XV. 
was to assure the crown of Poland to the 
Prince de Conti, but it was never realized. 
The mission of Mackenzie Douglas was 
connected with this object. He had fol- 
lowed the cause of the Stuarts and offered 
his services to France. He was sent to 
Russia in order to fathom and counteract 
the plans of England. A legend will have 
it that the Chevalier d’fon presented his 
niece, Mlle. Lia de Beaumont, to Count 
Vorontzoff, Vice-Chancellor of the Empire, 
and that Vorontzoff presented her to the 
Empress Elizabeth. This legend was not 
accepted by the Duke de Broglie, but the 
question of Douglas's employment as a dip- 
lomatic agent still remains obscure, as well 
as the question of the part which D’fon 
played jn his affairs. D’fon certainly had 
several very private interviews with the 
Empress. It is possible that, in order the 
better to escape attention, he had on some 
occasion the idea of disguising himself as 
a woman. This would explain the legend 
which was long current. The delicate fea- 
tures and the stature of D'fon made it easy 
for him to be taken for a woman. 

The services which D’fhon rendered in 





Russia were such that on his departure he 
received the most complimentary thanks 
from Douglas, as well as presents from 
the Empress Elizabeth. D’fon was charged 


‘to bring in person to Versailles the details 


of the negotiations which had secured the 
accession of the Empress to the Franco- 
Austrian alliance, and Russia’s rupture 
with England and Prussia. After a difficult 
and at times dangerous journey, D’fon ar- 
rived in Paris, preceding by only a few 
hours the Prince of Kaunitz, who brought 
the same news from Vienna. Louis XV. was 
so well satisfied with the messenger that he 
gave D’fon a gratification out of his private 
purse, a snuff-box with pearls, and a 
brevet of lieutenant of dragoons. D’fon had 
broken a leg during his journey back to 
France; the King sent him his own sur- 
geon, and during his convalescence D’fon 
wrote a memoir on his mission and 
on the policy of Russia. In _ his 
inedited papers we see that the secret 
intention of the Court of Russia was, on the 
death of Augustus III., to fill Poland with 
its troops so as to be absolute mistress of 
the election of the future King, and to 
take possession of a part of Poland ‘‘so as 
to accomplish the, favorite plan of Peter the 
Great, who desired to bring his frontier 
nearer to Germany that he might play a 
part in it.” 

D’Eon afterwards rejoined in Russia the 
Marquis de l’H6pital and returned to 
France, bearer of the treaty of 1758. He 
had grown tired of Russia. He entered the 
army and became aide-de-camp to Marshal 
de Broglie, and distinguished himself during 
the Seven Years’ War, but again left the 
army and reéntered the diplomatic service 
in order to accompany the Duke of Niver- 
nais to London. The Duke’s object was to 
conclude a peace with England. He was a 
favorite of Madame de Pompadour, who 
called him familiarly ‘mon cher petit 
époux,”’ and had been chosen as the best 
ambassador, and D’Eon was attached to 
him as the cleverest and best informed of 
secretaries. The negotiations, which ended 
in the peace of 1763, were very difficult. Af- 
ter the treaty was concluded, D’fon carried 
to Paris the ratifications of the treaty, and 
on this occasion received as a reward the 
cross of Saint Louis. 

The Count de Guerchy was appointed suc- 
cessor to the Duke de Nivernais, and for a 
time D’EKon, who had received the rank of 
minister plenipotentiary, represented the 
embassy ad interim. He had a quarrel with 
the Count de Guerchy, the details of which 
have lost all interest, and which ended in 
his leaving the regular diplomatic service. 
He continued, however, to be a secret agent 
of the King and to correspond with the 
Count de Broglie.. His love of intrigue in- 
duced him to take an active part in English 
politics. He had made the acquaintance of 
the celebrated Wilkes. “Will you have a 
sedition here,’’ he wrote to Broglie, ‘“‘at the 
return of Parliament, at the next elections? 
There will be so much needed for Wilkes, 
so much for others. Wilkes costs us 
very dear, but the English have the Corsi- 
can Paoli, whom they have received and 
whom they feed on our account. It is a 
bomb which they keep all ready to throw 
among us at the first opportunity. Let us 
keep bomb for bomb.”" Princess Dashkoff 
was at the time exiled in London, She was 
the niece of Vorontzoff, who had so power- 
fully helped Catherine II. to ascend the 
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throne. (Herzen wrote her memoirs.) She 
told everybody that D’fon entered the im- 
perial palace at St. Petersburg in woman's 
clothes, and succeeded in being admitted to 
the circle of the Empress’s maids of honor. 
D’fon’s sex became a subject of curiosity in 
London, and bets were freely made on the 
subject. This story of the Princess Dash- 
koff crossed the Channel, and it soon be- 
came current that the Chevalier d’Bon was 
a woman. Many caricatures and songs were 
made on the subject. There is a curious 
letter from Miss Wilkes, daughter of the 
famous politician, addressed to D’fon, in 
which she asks him if he is a man or a 
woman: “The chevalier would be very kind 
if he spoke the truth about it to Miss 
Wilkes. He would be still more amiable if 
he came to-day to dine with her and her 
papa.” 

D’fon contrived, while he was in Eng- 
land, to render some secret services to tre 
King and to Madame du Barry; he was 
charged to prevent the publication of cer- 
tain pamphlets. But bad times were com- 
ing for him; the King had become tircd 
of his own famous “secret’’; the Ministers 
had discovered it; the Count de Broglie 
was sent into exile. Then came the death 
of Louis XV.; his successor, Louis XVl., 
put an end to the secret bureau, but by 
the influence of the Count de Broglie 
D’E£on obtained a pension. He was deeply 
in debt, and his creditors became so trou- 
blesome that he found it convenient for his 
safety to dress as a woman. He guc- 
ceeded in obtaining a secret mission to 
England, but went there as a Chevaliére 
d’Eon. I cannot follow him through all 
his intrigues and in his incessant quar- 
rels with Beaumarchais. He returned to 
France by permission of Count de Ver- 
gennes, but after a while he was obliged 
to leave off his woman’s dress, and wis 
sent to the prison of Dijon. He was pres- 
ently set free, but was exiled to Ton- 
nerre. We find him leading a quiet life 
till he returned in 1785 to London, to set- 
tle his numerous affairs and to pay his 
creditors. He tried to sell his papers and 
his manuscripts, without much success. 
He heard in England the first news of the 
French Revolution; he came back as “‘the 
citoyenne Geneviéve d’Eon,” and professed 
the most Jacobin doctrines, He was in 
very straitened circumstances, and gave 
fencing lessons for a living. There is not 
much to say about his last years; he died 
in London May 21, 1810. 

On the whole, D’Eon, with the instincts 
of an adventurer and a certain amount of 
cleverness, would be quite forgotten but 
for the legend attached to him, the part he 
played in Russia in his youth, and his con- 
nection with the “Secret du Roi,’’ which is 
one of the most curious incidents in the 
life of Louis XV. 
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GERMAN-AMBRICAN UNDERSTANDING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. W. A. Stille’s letter, in your is- 
sue of August 18, calling attention to Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg’s new book, ‘Die Ameri- 
kaner,’ speaks of the ignorance in Germany 
of things American, While the Harvard pro- 
fessor is, as Mr, Stille says, highly com- 








petent for his task of interpreting things 
American for the benefit of the Germans, 
their ignorance, before his book appeared, 
could not have been as dense as Mr. Stille 
supposes. Two books, at least, worth men- 
tioning, were published last year in Ger- 
many, pursuing the same object, Gold- 
berger’'s ‘Das Land der unbegrenzten 
MOglichkeiten,’ economic studies, and Po- 
lenz’s ‘Das Land der Zukunft,’ social stu- 
dies; both, within a few months, repub- 
lished four times, testifying to the German 
mind's readiness to be enlightened and to 
cultivate mutual esteem. They deserve a 
place very near Professor Miinsterberg’s 
work, ard are, probably, as interesting to 
the American reader as to the German. 
There is nothing more instructive than to 
see ourselves as others see us. 

Mr. Stille’s desire for a counterpart to 
‘Die Amerikaner’ about Germany and the 
Germans should, indeed, be gratified, and 
such a man asProfessorGregory of Leipzig, 
being in a position perfectly analogous with 
Miinsterberg’s—a native American holding 
a professorship in a Germ&An university— 
might undertake the task most profitably. 

Respectfully, ERNstT E. LEMCKE. 

New York, August 19, 1904. 


Notes. 





At the recent Petrarch Congress at 
Arezzo, Monsignor Salvadori announced that 
the Vatican Library was about to begin 
publication of a facsimile of such of the 
manuscripts in its possession as were either 
written or annotated by Petrarch. The 
Proceedings of the Congress itself will be 
published. 

The Oxford Clarendon Press is undertak- 
ing an “Oxford Modern French Series,” 
edited by Léon Delbos, M.A., with an eye 
to “students who have advanced some lit- 
tle way in their knowledge of the French 
language,” and do not need elementary an- 
notation. Hence the notes will deal mainly 
with points of literary or historical inter- 
est. Next month the first eight volumes 
will appear, reckoning Lamartine, Balzac, 
Hugo, Sandeau, Chateaubriand, A. Karr, 
Gozlan, and Tocqueville (extracts from his 
journeys). 

Messrs. Putnam’s fall publications will 
include ‘The Story of the United States,’ 
by Prof. Edward Earl! Sparks, and ‘Breaking 
the Wilderness,’ or the conquest of the Far 
West, by Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. 

A biography of Thomas Nast, by Albert 
Bigelow Paine, is in the press of Macmil- 
lan Co, 

The articles on municipal misgovernment 
and the attempt to prevent it, which ap- 
peared last year in McClure’s Magazine, have 
been republished in book form by their‘au- 
thor, Mr. Lincoln Steffens, under the ti- 
tle of ‘The Shame of Cities’ (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.). The stories are told with much 
plainness and even coarseness of speech, 
and are as interesting as stories of crimes 
and their detection seem always to be. The 
record of corruption is dismal enough, and 
we do not find much encouragement in the 
account of the proceedings by which exas- 
perated citizens have dethroned their op- 
pressive rulers. Fighting the devil with 
fire is dangerous work, and is apt, even if 


consequences. Mr. Steffens correctly ob 
serves that the root of the evil is to be 
found in the general disposition to make 
use of the institution of government for In- 
dividual advantage. suggest 
any method of making government 
available for such purposes, and even seems 
to think that municipal ownership may be 
a remedy for municipal corruption. Until 
the numberof offices is diminished, the com- 
pensation of officeholders reduced to cor- 
respond with the real value of their ser- 
vices, and the principle of serving the pub- 
lic without pecuniary compensation much 
more widely extended, venality will 
tinue to be our curse. 

Mr. J. G. Rosengarten's ‘American His- 
tory from German Archives, with reference 
to the German Soldiers in the Revolution 
and Franklin's Visit to Germany’ (Lancas- 
ter, Pa.) is a reprint of this writer's arti 
cles in various periodicals at various dates, 
now made in the interest of the Pennsyl- 
vania German Society. The collection ne- 
cessarily involved much repetition; and the 
effort to make bibliography readable can 
hardly be said to have been successful. On 
the other hand, the absence of formal clas 
sified lists of original documents published 
or accessible or known to exist, greatly de- 
tracts from the value of the survey. This 
disorder, partly atoned for in an index, is 
foreshadowed in the table of contents, 
where we might have expected to find each 
chapter labelled with the place and date 
of its original appearance. The volume is 
prettily embellished, and contains numerous 
portraits of German officers, facsimiles, a 
map, etc. The chapter on ‘“‘German Soldiers 
in the French Service’ reminds us that 
at Yorktown “German soldiers held the 
trenches on both s.des when the surrender 
was finally made. German regiments under 
the French and American flags received the 
surrender of German regiments, 
and Hessian, serving under the 
flag.”’ 

If charm were a mere accomplishment 
and could be taught, most of us would take 
lessons. But the charmer ts born, not edu- 
cated, and the intelligent do not need the 
advice to resolve, like Sydney Smith, “to 
be natural, and let the world find me out.” 
In her ‘Charm and Courtesy in Conversa- 
tion’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) Miss Frances B 
Callaway devotes some two hundred pages 
to the art of polite intercourse. Her as- 
sumption that unselfishness is the essence 
of charm is an agreeable fiction which the 
facts of any one’s experience will 
tradict. It is a negative quality, and your 
born charmer is usually made up of poa:- 
tive qualities and asserts himself vigor- 
ously. Courtesy, too, as all Miss Calla- 
way's anecdotes prove, is mainly negative, 
and her little textbook is nothing more 
than a collection of hints how to avoid 
rudeness. We fear that the charm of 
Madame Récamier, even in her old age, 
hardly depended on “her thoughtfuinces 
for others’’ (p. 197). Hard ag it is to be 
thoughtful for others, to charm them is, no 
doubt, harder still, and no such manual 
as this can impart the power to please an¢ 
shine, or disclose a single one of the secrets 
of that art. 

For American travellers the most !mpor- 
tant item in Anne C. Wilson's ‘Hints for 
the First Years of Residence in India’ 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: d. 
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size of boxes (trunks) which may be car- 
ried in the cabin (not over fourteen inches 
in height, two feet in width, and three 
feet in length). This little manual is de- 
signed for the use of officers and civilians 
in the British service; and for those who 
wish to know what personal, household, 
and camp equipment is needful in India, 
no better list of articles—the booklet is 
searcely more than a list of articles and 
hints—is obtainable. 

In ‘St. Helena,’ by E. L. Jackson (Lon- 
don: Ward, Lock & Co.), will be found the 
main facts and incidents in the history of 
the island from the time, 1513, of its first 
human inhabitant, a Portuguese  noble- 
man exiled there for desertion, to the d2- 
parture of the Boer prisoners in 1902. The 
natural features are described, and a 
guide-book account is given of Jamestown 
and its immediate neighborhood, together 
with lists of Government officials and 
local institutions. As the historical part 
consists largely of documents, extracts 
from official records and personal narra- 
tives, and as the author’s notes, often of 
very trivial matters, made during a pains- 
taking research into the voluminous ma- 
terial at hand, are all thrown together 
without regard to literary style, the book 
can interest very few not immediately 
connected with the island. Still, notwith- 
standing its failure to attract the general 
reader, examination will bring to light 
some noteworthy facts. A striking illus- 
tration, for instance, will be found of the 
growth of humanity in the past two cen- 
turies by comparing the cruel punish- 
ments once legally inflicted on slaves 
with the tribute to the hospitality of the 
islanders from the negroes who afterwards 
found a refuge from theslave-ships; and, we 
may add, a similar testimony given by the 
Boers on their departure. ‘“‘The kindness 
shown to the prisoners of war one and 
all by the people of the island,’’ they said, 
“with very few exceptions, is a fact which 
will be long remembered and cherished by 
them as a bright speck in the gloomy days 
of captivity.”” Considerable space is of 
course devoted to Napoleon, and to his 
love for children. The photographs, espe- 
cially those of the scenery, are attractive, 
and help one to understand in a measure 
the affection for the ‘old rock’? which 
causes many to say, “St. Helena has only 
one entrance and no exit.’ 

The third edition of the second volume of 
Dr. W. Cunningham’s elaborate work, ‘The 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce 
in Modern Times,’ appears in two parts 
(Cambridge, Eng., University Press; New 
York: Macmillan). The greater portion of 
the volume, the author states, has been 
more than once rewritten; and he declares 
it impossible to explain how immensely the 
book has gained from the codéperation of 
Miss Lilian Tomm. Two objects have been 
kept in view in this investigation—to set 
forth the connection between the political 
and the economic history of England, and 
and account for the actual 
course of the material progress of the coun- 
try. The latter object appears to us to be 
inadequately attained; possibly it could not 
be attained without more rigid adherence 
to scientific methods. The fact that an 


to describe 


observer at a former period declared a 
certain state of facts to exist often affords 
no evidence of its existence; we need only 
read current representations to understand 





this. Nothing is easier than to overlook 
causes, unless it be to assign results to 
wrong causes. The chief value of the work 
lies in its record of the attempts of English 
rulers to direct the industry of their sub- 
jects. It is significant that, in a postscript, 
the author gives a cautious approval of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

Prof. John Bates Clark has recently de- 
livered a course of lectures in Cooper Union 
which are now published by Macmillan un- 
der the title ‘The Problem of Monopoly.’ 
The purpose of these lectures is “to apply 
to important problems economic principles 
which have recently become known.” We 
do not find these novel principles clearly 
stated, unless in the suggestion that great 
corporations may be wisely controlled by 
means of the initiative and referendum, and 
in the declaration that the lecturer is “in 
favor of doing the impossible.”’ He proposes 
legislation to correct the selfishness of 
human nature as exhibited by the managers 
of monopolies, and apparently thinks that 
if the laws he approves were enacted, they 
could be made to work by our political 
machinery. But the task of fixing prices 
by statute is beyond the power of govern- 
ment, and merely to suggest it opens an 
appalling vista of corruption. 

Professor Villa’s ‘Contemporary Psychol- 
ogy,’ translated by the Italian attaché at 
Paris, M. Manacorda, under the editorial 
supervision of Professor Muirhead, might 
easily have been rendered a decidedly use- 
ful work of reference. It is pleasantly 
written, and, on the whole, nicely translat- 
ed, and contains abundant information. Its 
standpoint also (that of Wundt) and its 
judgment seem sound, and it lays proper 
emphasis on the modern voluntarist as 
against the traditional intellectualist in- 
terpretations of mental processes. But 
these excellent qualities are unfortunately 
marred by serious defects. There is too 
much prolixity and repetition, and the 
proofreading has been so scandalously im- 
perfect that every date and every proper 
name must be regarded with suspicion. 
When, e. g., the life of Wolff is protracted 
to one hundred and five years (p. 12), it is 
natural to ascribe this to a misprint, but 
even this theory breaks down when Her- 
mann von Helmholtz is disguised as 
William (p. 106). The index also, which in 
a work of this kind should be particularly 
complete, is quite inadequate. 

We have received from the Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History a copy 
of the first ‘Official and Statistical Regis- 
ter’ of that State, an octavo volume of 700 
pages, copiously illustrated. Great labor 
has been well expended on this compilation, 
and it is a valuable manual in reference to 
the history and actual government of Mis- 
sissippi—charter and personnel. The State’s 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
and own Executive and Legislature, are 
biographically sketched, and the corre- 
sponding series of photographic likenesses 
is well deserving of study. Governor Var- 
daman, of ill-repute as the high priest of 
racial reaction, was born in 1861—a depress- 
ing anomaly, especially in view of the table 
headed “Mississippi Leader in Great Re- 
forms.”’ She invented, more’s the pity, the 
elective judiciary, and was the first State 
“to solve the problem of white supremacy 
in the South by lawful means.” This, as 
appears from the (present) Constitution of 
1890, was effected by an impartial grant of 





suffrage to every male inhabitant (sane, 
taxpaying, and non-criminal), §241; with 
a supplementary qualification (the negro in 
the woodpile) as to reading and expound- 
ing the Constitution, §244. Columbus’s egg 
was nothing to this “Mississippi idea.” 
The chronicle of events from De Soto could 
not help being tinged with Reconstruction 
feeling. In another particular it might 
have been expected to be more frank. The 
issue of five millions of State stock in 1839 
is selectively not followed by record of its 
repudiation two years later. The State has 
been liberal to women, and claims the first 
institution of higher learning for them 
(1819; but the female seminary at Byfield, 
said to have been the first in Massachusetts, 
was founded in 1806). The Register is to be 
renewed every four years, and its beginning 
is highly praiseworthy. 

An excellent beginning has been made by 
the Department of Anthropology of the Uni- 
versity of California in its publications re- 
lating to American Archeology and Ethnol- 
ogy, with Pliny Earle Goddard’s ‘Life and 
Culture of the Hupa,’ a tribe once curious- 
ly secluded, and occupying a valley of the 
Trinity River, in the northwestern corner 
of California. Mr.Goddard lived among these 
people for three years, and his well-writ- 
ten account of them is minute and authori- 
tative. The illustrations are mostly of 
dress and utensils. There is the usual sad 
story of the demoralizing effects of contact 
with the whites. 

Our rivers, whose value as waterways is 
now so greatly lessened by the construction 
of railroads, are expensive facilities at the 
best. The Report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, U. S. Army, for 1903, recounts the 
work done in removing the famous “raft” 
from the Red River of Louisiana. It was 
ninety-two miles long when work on it be- 
gan in 1828. A channel through it was 
completed in 1857, at a cost of over $1,000,- 
000. No work was then done for fifteen 
years, and the results of a large part of the 
earlier work were thus lost. In 1872 the 
river was again closed for thirty-two miles 
by the “raft,” a great accumulation of 
snags, stumps, and leaning trees; the 
wrecks of more than 200 steamboats lay in 
the channel between the river mouth and 
the head of navigation. From 1872 to 1903, 
more than $1,600,000 has been spent on this 
river; the channel is now clear, and at the 
head of the “raft” the river bed has been 
worn down fifteen feet, thus diminishing 
floods and allowing the reclamation of 
much productive land where there was 
formerly a network of lakes and bayous. 
The annual average value of freight on the 
river is now $5,132,360. 

From the same source we learn that the 
unruly Mississippi is giving much trouble 
by trying to desert Vicksburg. Before 1876 
that city, well situated on the bluffs near 
the mouth of the Yazoo, had the finest har- 
bor on the river, with not less than twenty- 
five feet of water in any part. A cut-off 
of the bend that led the river by the city 
bluff occurred on April 27, 1876, and the 
abandoned channel, or ox-bow lake, ‘“‘Lake 
Centennial,” was so much shoaled by the 
deposition of silt where the new channel 
crossed its ends, as practically to destroy 
the harbor. A great amount of money has 


since then been spent upon it, 
partly in dredging a deep channel, 
partly in revetting Delta Point, on 
the west bank, so as to prevent 
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still further withdrawal of the river from 
the wharves; nearly $400,000 has been ex- 
pended on the latter object. But the aver- 
age annual value of commerce in Vicksburg 
harbor and the Yazoo River is $8,753,650. It 
was in expensive but apparently indispensa- 
ble work of this sort that $18,000,000 was 
spent last year on “‘Rivers and Harbors.” 

The main result of the German Antarctic 
expedition, described by its leader, Dr. E, 
von Drygalski, in the Geographical Journal 
for August, during its twenty-eight months’ 
work, fourteen in the polar ice, was the 
discovery of a new land which has been 
named Kaiser Wilhelm II. Land. Though 
this determines the nature and extent of 
the continent for more than ten degrees of 
longitude, it does not solve the question 
whether the continent is continuous or a 
collection of large islands intersected by 
narrow straits and inlets. Dr. Drygalski 
is to give a lecture at the coming meeting 
of the International Geographical Congress 
at Washington. A “Journey in Angola,” by 
Capt. Cuninghame, relates to an almost un- 
known part of West Africa, ‘‘densely popu- 
lated, some of the kraals containing 2,000 
to 3,000 inhabitants.”” Several of those vis- 
ited ‘‘were peopled entirely by blacksmiths 
working the abundant ironstone. It is a 
notable fact that apprentices are sent from 
great distances to these ‘smithy kraals’ to 
be taught the art of working that metal.” 
Many of the natives are employed in rubber 
collecting, and a merchant gave this signifi- 
cant testimony to the value of British 
methods of dealing with them. He said 
that among a crowd of rubber-carrying na- 
tives ‘‘were four men from the Zambesi, 
who refused to take the customary present 
of aguardiente, which is served out prepara- 
tory to trading. They said they came from 
British country, where ‘strong water’ was 
interdicted, and were quite ready to trade 
without it.” He was informed of the ex- 
istence of the ruins of a fortress-like build- 
ing of unmortared granite blocks near his 
route, but did not visit them. 

The Corsican is the subject of the article 
of widest interest in the Annales de 
Géographie for July, and certainly a strik- 
ing picture is drawn of a most peculiar peo- 
ple. Living in a land of sea-girt moun- 
tains, the sea has no part in his life. He 
is neither sailor nor fisherman, but simply 
a shepherd, showing the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the pastoral life in his dislike 
of all manual labor and desire for isolation. 
Few of the natives live on the sea-coast; 
and they have always regarded with hos- 
tility the strangers who sought their shores, 
from the ancient Greeks, Phenicians, and 
Carthaginians to the Pisans and Genoese of 
modern times. The Romans alone seem to 
have succeeded in colonizing the island and 
developing its great natural resources. For 
though “the Corsicans have l'’dme frangaise, 
France exercises but little influence over 
them,”’ writes the author, a French official. 
This love of isolation was shown in their 
relations to each other. Their walled vil- 
lages, with houses two or three stories high, 
perched on almost inaccessible cliffs, were 
veritable citadels in which the people lived 
a life separate from those of the neighbor- 
ing village. There was no concentration, 


no national life; even as late as 1800 the 
little community of Asco “formed a dis- 
tinct republic, administered by elected eld- 
ers.” The social and political life rests up- 
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on the family, and the Corsicans’ primitive 
form of justice is the vendetta. “A gun,” 
they say, “is worth more than a judge.” 
Next to their flocks their most precious 
possession is the chestnut, and the wealth 
of a family is reckoned by the number of 
these trees it possesses. The manual labor 
of cutting wood, building, cultivating the 
ground, is done almost wholly by some 20,- 
000 Italians who come annually to the island 
for six months. In one way only does the 
young progressive Corsican show any long- 
ing for contact with the outside world. His 
one absorbing aim is to become a function- 
ary of the French Government, first of all 
in the army, for “‘chacun croit avoir l'étoffe 
d’un petit Napoléon"’; but if not there, in 
any position where one can command and 
wear a uniform. 

One of the most significant results of the 
awakened interest in education in England 
is the establishment of a faculty of com- 
merce and administration at Manchester 
University. Its aim is to give a systematic 
training in the higher commercial subjects, 
methods of government and administration, 
and in economic and social investigation. 
Among the languages in which instruction 
is offered are Chinese, including writing and 
pronunciation, and Arabic, including spoken 
dialects. Associated with the professional 
teaehers are men engaged in_ business; 
banking will be taught, for instance, by men 
practically conversant with the business of 
a bank. The course for the 
bachelor will include, besides 
studies, two modern languages as well as 
one or two special subjects, while for that 
of master, bachelors of three years’ stand- 
ing who have carried on advanced studies 
and presented an acceptable thesis, will be 
eligible. The felt need of a broadening of 
university education is also shown at Ox- 
ford by the establishment of a diploma in 
economics. The scheme of examination 
combines a general knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of economics and of the recent com- 
mercial and industrial history of the United 
Kingdom, with a more detailed acquaintance 
with special subjects, to be selected from 
a wide range of choice, in theoretical, his- 
torical, and applied economics. The 
tures and instruction, beginning next Octo- 
ber, will be open not only to members of 
the University, but to others intending to 
pursue a business career or to enter the 
public service, as well as to foreigners and 
women students. This is very likely to at- 
tract the Rhodes scholars, of whom a 
large number are expected at Oxford in 
the new academic year. 
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Still another indication of this educational 
awakening is the Workingmen’s College in 
London, the foundation stone of whose new 
buildings was laid by the Prince of Wales 
on July 16. This institution was founded 
by Frederic Denison Maurice, Thomas 
Hughes, and others in 1854, the idea from 
the start being that educated men should 
give to the workingman something of that 
whichthey had learnedatthe university; and 
zealous teachers have never been wanting. 
The average number of students for the 
past six years has exceeded 600, but with 
the new accommodations, which will include 
electrical and chemical laboratories, a 
large increase is expected. 

A remarkable feature of industrial edu- 
cation in Germany, emphasized by Deputy- 
Consul Meyer, in his reports on this sub- 





ject, is that in the workmen's schools of 
the lowest grade the three great subjects 
of instruction are German, arithmetic, and 
drawing. By German is meant, not the lan- 
guage, but the constitution of the Em- 
pire and the organization of the various 
states and principalit.es, the laws regulat- 
ing trades, labor, commercial courts, sayv- 
ings banks, taxation, and religious teaching. 
Arithmetical instruction is not confined to 
the multiplication table, but includes book- 
keeping, loans, interest, and a study of the 
statutes regulating checks, drafts, and bills 
of exchange. In connection with many of 
these schools “student homes" 
established where young men may 
especially on Sunday afternoons, 
tures, games, songs, 
theatricals, ete. In the curriculum of the 
schools for builders and engineers there is 
what is termed the ‘Samaritan 
covering instruction in the care of the body, 
treatment of wounds, and first aid to the 
wounded—a praiseworthy which 
should be introduced 
school in this country. 

An Index to the Daily Consular Reports 
for 1903 has just been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The six to 
seven thousand entries, many of them be- 
ing cross-references, are arranged alpha- 
betically according to countries, subjects, 
and officers. 
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It forms a valuable reference 
book to sources of information on a great 
variety of subjects of practical present-day 
importance, 

A curious discussion has been carried on 
lately in the columns of the Beilage of the 
Munich Allgemeine Zeitung on the merits 
and demerits of the Austrian universities 
as compared with those of Germany for the 
development of original scholarship. The 
occasion for the debate was furnished by 
Professor Czerny of Heidelberg, who, in a 
Festrede published in the Deutsche Medi- 
zinische Wochenschrift, declared in favor of 
the Austrian institutions, basing his con- 
clusion chiefly on the ground that, in the 
non-theological faculties of the German 
universities, there were thirty-three Aus- 
trian full professors, while in the Austrian 
there are only twenty-three Germans. Inas- 
much as professors rather accept calls from 
Austria to Germany than from Germany 
to Austria, the Austrians appear to cross 
the borders for their university men only 
when they cannot find suitable candidates 
at home. To this an interesting reply is 
published in No. 92 of the Beilage, by a 
protagonist of the German schools, 
draws attention to the fact that there 
985 non-theological full professors in 
German universities, and only 300 in 
Austrian; that, accordingly, only 3.35 per 
cent. of German professorships are filled 
by Austrians, but 7.67 per cent. of Austrian 
professorships by the Germans. A better 
basis for comparison the writer finds in the 
German universities of Switzerland, where 
there are forty-three German full profes- 
sors but only three Austrian. The discus- 
sion has called forth so much feeling that 
the editor declares the debate closed aa far 
as the columns of the Beilage are con- 
cerned, but he himself takes his stand 
against Czerny. 

There has lately been placed in St. Paul's 
Church, Wickford, R. L, a tablet’ which 
reads thus: “Sacred to the memory of a 
native of Narragansett, GILBERT STUART, 
son of Gilbert and Blizabeth Anthony 
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Stuart, born at the old snuff-mill, North 
Kingston, December 3, 1755; baptized at St. 
Paul’s Church, Palm Sunday, April 11, 1756; 
died, after a life full of honors, at Boston, 
July 27, 1828. The painter of George and 
Martha Washington, of Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe, of George III. of Eng- 
land and of his son, afterwards George IV., 
his incomparable portraits have given him a 
chief place in the history of American art. 
Erected by public subscription a. D. 1904.” 
The list of subscribers contains many well- 
known Boston and Rhode Island names. 
Stuart’s Presidential series might have 
included John Quincy Adams. 


—The seventh volume of ‘Meyer’s Kon- 
versations-Lexikon’ (Leipzig: Bibliogra- 
phisches Institut; New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner) passes from Franzensbad to 
Glashaus, a tract not remarkable for great 
personal names but having a fair amount 
of economic rubrics (glass, foundries, weav- 
ing, etc.), scientific (geology, insects inju- 
rious to vegetation, poisonous plants along 
with garden flowers), historical-geographi- 
cal (Germania and Rome’s northern prov- 
inces in the middle of the second century 
A. D.), ete. The section on Mountains is 
freely illustrated. The Mammoth Geyser 
of Yellowstone Park is pictured in color. 
There are maps of French India, of Ger- 
mania as just mentioned, of Geneva and 
Genoa. One is struck by four captions of 
Gentleman, Gentleman-driver, Gentleman- 
like, Gentleman-rider. The woman ques- 
tion is allowed four and a half pages, but 
the American aspect is very imperfectly 
grasped and presented; and here as in other 
places one feels the need of special Ameri- 
ean collaboration for what relates to the 
United States in ‘this standard work. We 
cut no figure in the bibliography of the 
woman’s-rights agitation. A _ particularly 
German feature is the article Gesinde or 
Servants, with its list of statutory regula- 
tions in various parts of the Empire. Those 
for Brandenburg, Pomerania, Posen, etc., go 
back to Stein and Hardenburg (1810). 
Equally German is the showing of govern- 
mental interference with the sale of patent 
medicines (Geheimmittel), and here we deal 
with actuality, for the provisions of the 
Bundesrath’s decree of May 23, 1903, taking 
effect January 1, 1904, are set forth—how 
these medicines may be dealt in wholesale; 
how the retailer may sell only on written 
prescription; how the wrappers may not 
contain puffs or preposterous claims of 
panacea, and the like. The ‘American 
Coughing Cure” falls under these restric- 
tione, as do ‘‘A——’s Cathartic Pills” and 


“Sarsaparilla,” ‘‘W-——’s Safe Remedies,” 
“Mother 8——~’s Pills” and “Syrup,” ‘Vin 
M -i,’ “Liqueur du Docteur L——,” “‘Sirup 


Pagliano”’—a column and a half of them, of 
many origins, European and foreign. 


—Every one who knows anything about 
Stubbs is familiar with his love of reading 
proof-sheets, and it will be remembered 
that, in the preface to a volume of his Ox- 
ford lectures, he playfully accounted for 
their publication by alluding to the strength 
of this mania. However, he was not led by 
his love of correcting proofs to publish all 
his utterances, though doubtless we should 
be glad to possess every address which he 
delivered after he passed the age of twenty- 
five. Learning, clearheadedness, sagacity, 
were qualities which marked his work from 
first to last, and there is good reason, 





prima facie, to welcome such of his posthu- 
mous works as may see the light from time 
to time through the care of his disciples. 
We make the foregoing observations be- 
cause Mr. Arthur Hassall has published a 
volume entitled ‘Lectures on European His- 
tory’ (Longmans) which contains a series of 
more than thirty addresses delivered by 
Stubbs when he was Regius Professor. The 
subjects of these discourses may occasion 
a certain amount of surprise, for Stubbs is 
usually thought of either as an editor of 
medizval chronicles or as a writer on the 
constitutional history of England. The 
breadth of his acquirements was probably 
unsuspected during his lifetime by the read- 
ing public at large, and for a younger gen- 
eration the fame of one great work has 
been an obstacle to the recognition of its 
author’s universal learning in things his- 
torical. These lectures deal neither with 
the Middle Ages nor with English consti- 
tutional history, but with the development 
of Continental Europe during the period 
from Charles V. to the Peace of Westphalia. 
Divided into three courses, they treat re- 
spectively of ‘“‘The Emperor Charles V.,” 
“The Political History of Europe from the 
Resignation of Charles V.” (to 1618), 
and “The Political History of Europe dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War.” 


—Mr. Hassall, whose experience as the 
editor of an excellent coéperative history of 
Europe entitles him to speak with some au- 
thority, places a very high value upon 
Stubbs’s studies in a field which was not 
especially his own. ‘‘Though numerous pub- 
lications bearing on the period of which 
these Lectures treat have appeared in Eng- 
land and abroad, it may well be doubted 
whether any so well-reasoned an account 
of the years from 1519 to 1648 has yet been 
written.” Praise, and generous praise at 
that, they certainly deserve, for, although 
free from the trappings of erudition, they 
disclose wide reading and, what is equally 
essential, the results of deep reflection on 
questions like the Reformation and the riv- 
alry between the chief Powers of Europe in 
an age when religion and politics were in- 
terwoven as they have never been since 
the Peace of Westphalia. For ourselves we 
have been chiefly interested in the account 
here given of Charles V., and we imagine 
that the majority of readers will consider 
it to be the most attractive part of the 
volume. It is significant to see that Stubbs, 
with his usual calmness of judgment, criti- 
cises unfavorably Motley’s strictures about 
Charles’s lack of chivalry, and anticipates 
in essential respects the weighty verdict of 
Mr. Armstrong. We subjoin his last words: 
‘‘We part with him, then, with some little 
liking, and some considerable respect, and 
a great deal of pity; and we cannot spare 
him from very deep blame; we cannot shut 
our eyes to very great guilt. But we cannot 
doubt his greatness, his force and tenacity 
of mind, his great ability in war and gov- 
ernment, his earnest faith in the religion 
he had been educated in; we cannot but 
think that he might have been a better 
man if he had not been so great a prince, 
with so much power for good and evil.” 


-—Mr. Roberdeau Buchanan, who did the 
eclipse work of the American Ephemeris 
through more than a saros and a quarter, 
has published an octavo book of 247 pages 
and eleven plates (29 figures), explaining 
the computations in the utmost detail (‘The 





Mathematical Theory of Eclipses,’ Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott). Mr. Buchanan is a mas- 
ter in the craft of computation, in the 
grade that belongs to Nautical Almanac 
work, though not, presumably, in the more 
delicate operations of the geodetical com- 
puter. The beginner who desires to in- 
itiate himself into the computing craft can- 
not do better than to go through the com- 
putations of an eclipse under the guidance 
of Mr. Buchanan. That of a total solar 
eclipse so as to determine the limits of 
totality is by no means the simplest thing 
in the world, and some pretentious treat- 
ises contain very mistaken statements 
about these phenomena. In Mr. Buchanan’s 
treatise all is made so extra plain that we 
meet with such remarks as this: ‘There 
is a principle in the theory of differences 
that I have never seen in anyof the ordinary 
works on interpolation, and that is, the 
symbol 4 is distributive.”” This means 
that if the Joneses have both more boys and 
more girls than the Browns, then the ex- 
cess of the Jones children over the Brown 
children is the sum of the excess of the 
boys and the excess of the girls. The para- 
graph devoted to the exposition of this 
original idea concludes:. ‘‘This principle I 
have found of very great use in certain 
methods of computation for shortening the 
work.” We need not say that the works 
on interpolation which do not mention this 
presuppose a familiarity with the simplest 
elements of finite differences. Mr. Buchan- 
an refers his reader in all cases to Chau- 
venet for the analytical developments, so 
that the first three of the nine lines of 
the title of his book very accurately de- 
scribe just what the book omits. We will 
only add that, were we to go into technical 
details, we should have sundry strictures to 
make. Nevertheless, the work is excellent 
on the whole, 


—In spite of the rooted antagonism of 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon ideals, it is in 
England that the Irish National Theatre 
Society has found its chief support. The 
theatre that will presently be its head- 
quarters in Dublin is the gift of an English 
lady, Miss Horniman, who has undertaken 
to spend about $10,000 on alterations and 
equipment and to take the responsibility of 
a ninety-nine-year lease at an outlay of 
about $1,000 yearly. The theatre, which 
will seat only five hundred spectators, be- 
longs to the Mechanics’ Institute in Abbey 
Street. The city morgue, which adjoins the 
building and has lately been abandoned by 
the Corporation, will be taken over for 
dressing-rooms, the whole expense being 
met by Miss Horniman, who will make a 
free gift of the theatre to the Theatre So- 
ciety. As the income of the Society is only 
$250, the question of rents has always been 
the chief difficulty; the actors receive no 
payment, and are often recruited from the 
working classes, especially when the plays 
are in Irish. When Miss Horniman applied 
this month for a _ license or patent, 
an amusing discussion took place among 
the barristers who appeared for her and 
those who were present to protect the in- 
terests of the existing theatres in Dublin. 
Mr. Yeats was called to defend the aims of 
the Society, and was attacked by the op- 
position for producing plays with a po- 
litical tendency such as his own “Cathleen 
ni Hoolihan.”” He retorted that he was 
simply an artist, and as such had no opin- 
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ions to advocate on the stage. The oppos- 
ing counsel was obstinately Philistine, and 
refused to admit that the achievements of 
M. Antoine and the Théatre Libre furnished 
a hopeful analogy for the Irish Theatre. 
London audiences, they said, had received 
with a “cry of horror’’ plays that had been 
produced by M. Antoine. Sir Horace Plun- 
kett, who supported Miss Horniman, main- 
tained that a patent should be granted on 
the ground that the Irish plays tended to 
keep the people in the country by giving 
them a fresh interest; any movement that 
would stop the leak at Queenstown would 
be welcomed by the Department of which 
he is President. His arguments were pat- 
riotic and practical, and told more than the 
artistic aloofness and claims for the ro- 
mantic urged by Mr. Yeats and only half 
understood by his hearers. What really 
impressed the Court, however, was the fact 
that the Theatre could not in any case be 
made to pay, since there is to be no bar 
and no orchestra. Miss Horniman, as a 
non-resident, was not legally qualified to 
obtain the patent; Lady Gregory, the au- 
thor of ‘Poets and Dreamers,’ met the 
difficulty by offering herself as the paten- 
tee. The opposing managers framed cer- 
tain restrictions as to the character of the 
plays to be performed in the new theatre. 
They must be by Irish writers on Irish 
subjects, and when standard plays are 
given they must be not less than fifty years 
old. The patent was finally granted for six 
years, and the Irish National Theatre now 
has a home of its own in which to carry 
on its mission of popularizing the romantic 
drama. 


MUENSTERBERG’S AMERICANS. 


Die Amerikaner. Von Hugo Miinsterberg. 
Two volumes, pp. xii., 494, 336. Berlin: E. 
S. Mittler & Sohn; New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner. 1904. 


Professor Miinsterberg’s book is intended 
for Germans, and was written with the 
avowed purpose of enlightening the German 
public and dissipating prejudices which are 
due to misconceptions and misinformation. 
The author relates that ten years ago, when 
he was a professor at the University of 
Freiburg and still under thirty years of age, 
he received a call to conduct the Psycholog- 
ical Laboratory at Harvard. He accepted 
the call with the intention of resuming his 
position at home after the expiration of his 
three years’ leave of absence. He set out, 
he says, with all the prejudices of the 
average German, and all the special pre- 
judices of the German university professor, 
who looks down with patronizing conde- 
scension on the scientific culture of the 
New World. But he found everything so 
different from what he had expected, and 
was so powerfully attracted, that he con- 
cluded to remain. His principal motive for 
departing from his original intention was a 
desire to take a share in the work of pro- 
moting a better understanding between 
Americans and Germans by making them 
better acquainted each with the real char- 
acter of the other. 

From these statements and from other 
expressions in the preface it appears that 
the author considered that in writing his 
book he was carrying out a mission—a self- 
imposed one—in assuming which he was un- 
doubtedly animated by a high ideal. He has 
indeed produced an imposing work, filled 





with information of all kinds, and abound- 
ing not only in statistical and historical 
facts and data, but also in philosophical 
reflections and shrewd comments which are 
the fruit of much study and personal ob- 
servation. It is of necessity largely exposi- 
tory; hence considerable portions of it con- 
sist of information fairly familiar to educat- 
ed Americans. Most of this is in the main 
accurate; whatever small errors have crept 
in are so few in proportion to the vast mass 
of material presented that they may well 
be passed over in silence. For the rest, the 
question presents itself, In what spirit and 
from what point of view does the author 
treat his subject, and how much value 
should properly attach to his conclusions 
and judgments? One naturally approaches 
with great expectations the production of a 
man of varied culture and recognized in- 
tellectual powers; one who, by his official 
position and long residence at our leading 
university, has enjoyed opportunities which 
seldom fall to the lot of a foreign observer 
of our institutions and national character- 
istics, and who is animated by a lively de- 
sire to see clearly and to report truthfully. 
The entire physiognomy of the book is such 
as might be expected. It is the methodical 
and systematic work of a German professor 
of philosophy, both in form and in sub- 
stance. It is a sustained and elaborate 
thesis in support of certain metaphysical 
theories concerning the American people, 
their past development and their future 
destiny. As already intimated, the argu- 
ment rests on a broad foundation of facts, 
but the impression made on the reader is 
that the facts are marshalled with a view 
to supporting preconceived theories, rath- 
er than that the conclusions flow induc- 
tively from the facts. 

Comparisons naturally suggest themselves 
between the present work and that of Mr. 
Bryce. Broadly speaking, the two treatises 
illustrate respectively the German and the 
English method and cast of mind. Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg’s metaphysical bent 
and his innate inclination to generalize 
and theorize meet us at the very thresh- 
old. In the opening words of his intro- 
duction, which, like the rest of the work, 
is written in a style bristling witn epi- 
gram and esprit, he says that the mistake 
made by Germans in judging America is in 
comparing the United States with some 
single European state which has a homo- 
geneous culture in all its parts, whereas 
the proper comparison would be with all 
Europe, since there is a wider difference 
between the ripe culture of the Eastern 
States and the primitiveness of some por- 
tions of the West than between the civ- 
ilizatioa of Germany and that of Bulgaria 
or Servia. Nevertheless, the American man 
everywhere, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
is one and the same. The discrepancies 
of culture are wider than those on German 
soil, but the discrepancies between men are 
smaller. The inhabitants of the various 
German States have different aims, ideals, 
and motives, while the eighty millions un- 
der the American flag are, in their aspira- 
tions and their essential being, a single 
race, aii animated by the same desires, im- 
pelled by the same forces, and impeded by 
the same defects; their variations of cul- 
ture being merely variegated garments, all 
of which, however, cover always one and 
the same creature, the American. 

It remains to be seen how the author ela- 





borates his theory—how he works out in de- 
tail what he considers the particular quali- 
ties which set the American man apart from 
other men. These particular qualities are 
four in number, and to each of them is de- 
voted ove of the four parts into which the 


book is divided. The first part, treating 
of politics, illustrates the working of the 
spirit of self-government; part second deais 
with the industrial development, which 
emanates from the spirit of self-help; part 
third describes the intellectual life, and 
dwells on the spirit of sel{-perfection; part 
fourth is given over to society and the 


working of the spirit of self-assertion. It 
may be noted, in passing, that our author ts 
rather fond of these fanciful and epigram 
matic conceptions and distinctions. Thus, to 
show that Germany and America are pecu- 
liarly fitted to work together for the best 
interests of civilization, he takes up in turn 
the relations in which other European coun- 
tries stand to the United States, and sums 
up the case by saying that America finds its 
social antipodes in England's aristocracy, 
its intellectual antipodes in the literature 
of France, and its political 
Russian autocracy, while the 
tion is the oniy one with which it is pos- 
sible to establish a real sympathy in the 
the intellectual, and the political 
realms; Germany becoming Americanized 
and democratic, while America becomes Eu- 
ropeanized and aristocratic. This is @ typi- 
cal instance of the way in which the au- 
thor’s love of theory and of pointed expres- 
sion leads him into making statements 
which, to speak moderately, are question- 
able, and are, moreover, without much sup- 
port in his text. 

Having constructed an imaginary Amer!- 
can and endowed him with distinctive qual- 
ities which mark him as a being set apart 
from the rest of mankind, Professor Miin- 
sterberg proceeds to show how these 
qualities work out their legitimate results 
in all the relations of the national life. As 
already stated, the first part of the work, 
embracing more than a third of it, 
treats of the poiiticai life of the nation, 
and is intended to illustrate the American 
spirit of self-government, the desire of 
each man to determine for himself how and 
by whom he shall be governed. Together 
with much historical matter and much 4is- 
cussion of political problems of the moat 
recent years, there is a description of the 
working of the political parties, in which 
the author sometimes seems to ignore well- 
known facts, which, however, he recognizes 
in other parts of his book. Thus, he says 
that the voter not only elects Presidents, 
governors, mayors, legislators, and all sorts 
of officials, but even determines who shall 
be candidates for the various offices. Prob- 
ably having in mind German methods, he 
says that there are no central committees 
or authorities who decide these things be- 
forehand without bothering themselves 
about the wishes of the masses. One 
urally reads this passage with surprise, as 
it seems hardly credible that a man of Pro- 
fessor Milinsterberg’s intelligence 
have lived here for ten years without ever 
hearing of men like Platt, Quay, or Gorman 
On a later page, however, he says that at 
a Presidential election millions vote for 
each candidate without being 
that there was a time, long before the meet- 
ing of the national 
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to determine who should be the party can- 
didate. Contradictions of this kind are not 
infrequent, and may be assumed to arise 
from the necessity which the author im- 
poses upon himself of defending a thesis 
instead of merely setting forth facts. Hav- 
ing started out with the theory that the 
American man is bound to settle for himself 
who is to be his President or governor or 
mayor, and will allow nobody to dictate to 
him or to lead him, he could not possibly 
avow to his German audience that in too 
many cases the voter has absolutely no- 
thing to say about the selection of candi- 
dates, and is restricted to the poor privi- 
lege of choosing between two men, neither 
of whom would be the choice of any con- 
siderable portion of the people if the peo- 
ple had any choice, 

He has another fanciful theory which 
leads him into making strange statements. 
He believes that the two parties which di- 
vide the country between them have had a 
logical continuity and consistency from the 
start, and represent respectively the cen- 
tripetal and the centrifugal tendencies 
of the people; namely, that the Democratic 
party stands for the State-rights doctrines 
of Jefferson, while the Republican party 
maintains the Federalist or centralizing 
principles of Hamilton. With his usual 
conscientious method, he works this out in 
detail, and displays his dialectic skill in an 
attempt to prove that the respective atti- 
tudes of the two parties on the questions 
of slavery, of the tariff, of the free coinage 
of silver, etc., can be logically deduced 
from their position on the question of cen- 
tralized government. Any one who knows 
how narrowly the Republican party escaped 
the fate of becoming the advocate of free 
silver can look on such paradoxes as the 
mere vagaries of a philosopher. Perhaps 
the climax of this peculiar view is reached 
when the author gravely enunciates as his 
conclusion that, like all centralists, the Re- 
publicans are at bottom Opportunists and 
Realists: in politics, while the Democrats, 
like all centrifugal politicians, are Idealists 
and Dreamers. Nobody will deny the noy- 
elty of this discovery. 


The second part of the book, occupied 
with the Industrial development as an ema- 
nation from the spirit of self-help, or the 
spirit which leads a man to shape his own 
destiny for himself, again presents the elab- 
oration of a thesis. Its aim is to demon- 
strate the theory that Americans regard 
work not as a means to an end, but as an 
end in itself. An American works, not be- 
cause he has to earn his living, or because 
he desires to accumulate riches, but because 
he loves work for its own sake. The charm 
that wealth has for him is not in its pos- 
session so much as In its acquisition. He 
hunts the dollar in about the same spirit 
in which the English go fox-hunting. He 
loves the profit, but he also loves the game, 
A European merchant or manufacturer 
looks forward to the time when he can re- 
tire from business and live on his income; 
an American money-getter no more thinks 
of retiring than does a scientific man or an 
artist who is still in the full vigor of his 
powers. For these and similar reasons the 
author thinks that it is radically wrong to 
accuse Americans of materialism. They are 
really idealists, for idealism does not de- 
pend on the acts which a man performs, 
but on the spirit ig which be performs 








them. If a man performs a deed because he 
believes in its value, it is of no conse- 
quence whether his idealism is demonstrat- 
ed in corporeal or in spiritual matters, 
whether he writes poems or paints pictures, 
or builds bridges or lays railroad tracks. 

No less peculiar and original than this 
thesis are some of the arguments by which 
it is sought to enforce it. One of them is 
that Americans do not value wealth when it 
is not the fruit of a man’s own exertions. 
As an instance of this the author says that 
Americans are not gamblers or speculators, 
whatever may be the appearance or the 
general opinion on that subject. He in- 
geniously explains that men who speculate 
in stocks do it, not in a gambling spirit, 
but as a matter of business; in other words, 
they do not trust to luck when they buy 
stocks or when they sell them short, but 
they study the market, ask their friends, 
act on “tips,’’ and are guided by the judg- 
ment thus formed. Even betting and poker- 
playing can be viewed in this manner. An- 
other illustration of the disinterested char- 
acter of American enterprise is found in 
the habit which Americans have of building 
railroads in unsettled portions of the coun- 
try, whereas in Europe railroads are built 
only where the population has already set- 
tled. 

The third part, describing the intellectual 
life, and dwelling on the American spirit 
of self-perfection, is mainly inspired by the 
author’s conviction that America is des- 
tined to surprise the European nations by 
achievements in the field of science, litera- 
ture, and art which will rival her successes 
in the industrial field. 

“In the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,” he says, “all of the civilized nations 
had produced great philosophers: France 
had Descartes and Malebranche; Italy, 
Bruno and Campanella; England, Bacon and 
Hobbes; the Netherlands, Spinoza and Gro- 
tius; but Germany alone had nothing to 
offer, so that the scoffers took it for granted 
that the Germans had no talent for philoso- 
phy. The time may be nearer than the scof- 
fers imagine when America will have her 
Leibnitz and Lessing, her Kant, Fichte and 
Hegel.”’ 

Of great interest is the chapter on the 
universities, in which Professor Miinster- 
berg has a subject on which he is pre- 
eminently qualified to speak, being equipped 
with what might be called esoteric knowl- 
edge, and the comparisons hemakes between 
American and German universities being 
based on an unusual familiarity with the 
inner workings of institutions of learning 
on both sides of the ocean. He considers 
that, in comparing the intellectual develop- 
ment of our country with that of Germany, 
it is necessary to remember that the periods 
occupied by the various stages of progress 
are much longer in the latter case than in 
the former. 

“The primitive times of the Teutons, from 
the days of Tacitus to the Christianization 
under Charlemagne about the year 800, 
would thus correspond to the century and 
a half from the discovery of America to the 
Puritanization of 1630; the next period, cov- 
ering seven hundred years, and ending with 
the emancipation of Germany from Rome, 
covers in America another century and a 
half, ending with the emancipation of the 
colonies from England; the Reformation 
was followed by a period of three hundred 
years, embracing the Thirty Years’ War, 
the literary revival of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the downfall of Napoleon, the war of 
German liberation; and here again the 
Americans reproduce a similar movement 
in ninety years—years of war in the begin- 





ning of the nineteenth century, a literary 
revival in the middle, followed by the war 
of secession, and finally by peace.”’ 
Without following our author further, it 
may suffice to say that he finally comes 
to the point that, in matters of the higher 
education and original research, there has 
been a greater movement in America during 
the past ten years than in Germany during 
the past fifty. 

In apparent contradiction of this train 
of thought, he says, later on, that, in judg- 
ing American productions in the highest re- 
gions, Germans are inclined to adopt a false 
standard: having in mind the greatest 
names in philosophy, they point to Kant 
and Schopenhauer, Fichte and ‘Hegel, and 
ask, What have the Americans to set 
against these names? But as America’s 
scientific and philosophic productiveness is 
a matter of the past twenty or thirty years, 
the proper comparison is with what Ger- 
many has done during the same period, and 
we shall find that great men are as rare 
there as they are here. Professor Miinster- 
berg cites a great number of Americans 
eminent for their services to science and 
philosophy, and selects for especial com- 
mendation a few of his Harvard colleagues. 
Royce’s work, ‘The World and the Indi- 
vidual,’ he says, “is perhaps the most im- 
portant systematic conception of the world 
which our time has produced.” William 
James he pronounces, next to Wundt, the 
most important psychologist of the present 
day. 

There are other comparisons with Ger- 
many. The Germans are sparing of time 
and labor in the schools, but wasteful of 
both at the universities; the Americans 
waste much time in the schools, but make 
the fullest use of it at the universities. As 
regards the rapidity of service in public 
libraries, our author quotes the saying of 
Brooks Adams that in the Paris National 
Library it takes an hour to get a book, in 
the British Museum half an hour, and in the 
Congressional Library at Washington five 
minutes; and then adds that in Germany it 
usually takes half a day, 

In his judgments on literature he fol- 
lows the lead of most foreign critics in as- 
signing a high place to Poe and Whitman. 
The latter he puts before all others, and 
finds in him some resemblance to Nietzsche. 
Speaking of the arts, he says that, in the 
art of painting, as in many other realms, 
the United States has gone through three 
stages—from provincialism to cosmopoli- 
tanism, and then to nationalism, and is just 
now in the transition from the second stage 
to the third. In praising the work of Sar- 
gent and of Whistler, he says that they 
are, in the main, portrait painters, while 
the true American artistic expression is 
found in landscape; furthermore, Sargent 
and Whistler speak the language of Europe, 
but America is beginning to speak a lan- 
guage of her own. 

The fourth part of the work, given over to 
social phenomena, in which is exhibited the 
working of the spirit of self-assertion, de- 
velops two of the author’s favorite the- 
ories: the supremacy of the American wo- 
man, and the growth of American aris- 
tocracy. His views about women are fa- 
miliar to American readers of his ‘Ameri- 
can Traits.’ He considers the American 
woman to be the consummate flower of 
American civilization, Nevertheless, he 
recognizes that her position of supremacy 
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entails certain drawbacks to the common 
weal. While the half-educated American 
man will refrain from passing judgment on 
matters outside of his sphere, every quar- 
ter-educated American woman is ready to 
give her opinion on every subject under the 
sun. In no _ other civilized country do 
quackery, patent medicines, and Christian 
Science bear such sway; the phalanx of 
quarter-educated women fights for them. 

In his views on American social rela- 
tions, on equality, on aristocratic ten- 
dencies, the author indulges his tastes for 
fanciful and paradoxical assumptions, 
which are, however, permissible in dealing 
with a subject which every man looks at 
from the point of view of his personal ex- 
perience and impressions, and on which 
one opinion is as good as another. He 
has many acute observations. Speaking 
of the prejudice against the negro race, 
he says that it is not racial, but social. 
The prejudice is really stronger in the 
North than in the South. The Southern 
people are accustomed to see negroes about 
them, and have no objection to them ex- 
cept that they will not admit their social 
equality. No Southerner would enter the 
dining-room of a hotel if he saw a negress 
sitting at one of the tables; butif she hasa 
little white child with her whose nurse she 
appears to be, she is at once recognized as 
a household servant, and her presence 
ceases to be objectionable. 

There are many other topics which Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg views in an original 
way that may prove suggestive to his Amer- 
ican readers. He is of the opinion that the 
Monroe Doctrine has outlived its useful- 
ness, and will ultimately be abandoned, 
provided no European Power is rash enough 
to attack it. His reasons have much force. 
Briefly summed up, they are, first, that the 
supposed contrast between the free institu- 
tions of the American continent and the 
absolutism of Europe is a figment. The 
governments of the western European na- 
tions are far superior to those of the so- 
called South American republics. Second- 
ly, as a defence against European aggres- 
sion, the Monroe Doctrine has no value. The 
United States has become so powerful that 
it is absurd to suppose that the acquisi- 
tion by a European Power of a small tract 
of land in South America can be attended 
with peril. We have a boundary line ex- 
tending for three thousand mileg from 
ocean to ocean with our traditional enemy, 
and it has never involved us in hostilities. 
What danger can arise if ftaly or Holland 
should plant a colony in some South Amer- 
ican State? Thirdly, it would be greatly 
to our interest if English or German col- 
onists introduced civilization into some of 
the South American States and created a 
new outlet for our commerce. 

Judging the book as a whole, the salient 
feature of it—one which meets the reader 
on every page—is its unfailing optimism. 
Everything is seen to be for the best in the 
best of all possible republics. Even insti- 
tutions which some Americans regard as ac- 
cidental excrescences and which others con- 
sider to be evils to be abolished, are prais- 
ed as necessary outgrowths of the American 
character. The author finds it quite proper 
and necessary that national politics should 
be concerned with the government of cities, 
that a member of Congress should be a 
resident of the district he represents, that 
Members of the Cabinet should have no 





seat in Congress, etc. Political corruption 
and civil-service abuses he views with an 
indulgent eye, as transient evils which have 
been much exaggerated. The 
newspapers have in him a defender who 
finds their offensive features palliated by 
commendable qualities which have escaped 
the scrutiny of less charitable observers. 
Wherever other men see dark and threat- 
ening clouds, he sees only the silver lin- 
ing. Whether the question be of the aggres- 


sensational 


siveness of the Trusts or of the preten- 
sions of the labor unions, he is equally 
hopeful of a pacific solution. In short, 


whatever is, is right; if it were not right, 
how could it possibly exist in so favored 
a land? As they say in the “Mikado,” 
“You are right, and we are right, and 
everything is as right as right can be.” 

Of course, it is easy to see that this op- 
timism, in so far as it is not the result of 
the atmosphere in which the author lives, 
arises in a measure from his desire to 
combat the prejudices of his German read- 
ers and to present his subject in a favor- 
able light. Although undoubtedly desirous 
of giving an impartial account, he is never- 
theless unconsciously an advocate. It is 
the business of an advocate to present his 
own side and to let the opposing advocate 
present the other. As an exposition of 
everything that can be said in favor of the 
American people and as a storehouse of 
valuable information, Professor Miinster- 
berg’s work is assuredly a remarkable and 
valuable performance—a monument of in- 
dustry and of good will. 


HOGARTH’S ARABIA. 


The Penetration of Arabia: A Record of the 
Development of Western Knowledge con- 
cerning the Arabian Peninsula. By David 
George Hogarth, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.S.A. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1904. 
Pp. xiv, 360; 54 illustrations and maps. 


There goes a peculiar ease of mind to 
the reading of the story of the exploration 
of Arabia, for, until now, it has been of 
exploration simply. Since Alexander in his 
last days planned a coastal march round 
the peninsula to Egypt—a march which al- 
most certainly would have baffled even his 
genius—and A®lius Gallus carried out his 
gigantic failure, European conquest or ex- 
ploitation has had nothing to do with the 
home of the Arab race. Egypt has made 
raids into the interior; Turkey h@ids garri- 
sons round the coast; England has imposed 
the pax Britannica on the Persian Gulf, and 
drawn the teeth of the pirates of Bahrein, 
Oman, and Hadramaut; but here there need 
be no shrinking from such a record of dis- 
grace as forms almost universally the clos- 
ing chapters of the contact between the civ- 
ilization of Europe and a stationary race. 
Solitary travellers have come and gone 
through Arabia's wastes, over her moun- 
tains, in her cities; merchants have traded 
with her coasts; scholars have given their 
days and nights to unravelling her history, 
her geography, her life in large and little; 
from her has gone forth the most abiding 
change and influence since the Christian 
era, but Arabia remains untouched, unaf- 
fected, nourishing her peoples in the old 
ways, a multitudinous but tremendous unity 
known through fourteen centuries and 
spread over a million and a quarter square 
miles, 





Nor is it likely that the future holds any- 
thing different. The Arab race is neither 
“nigger’ nor “native,” in the 
Anglo-Saxon phrases, though much 
blood has poured into it. It will never be 
subject, and it will follow its own paths and 
retain its own identity as unchangingiy as 
have the Jews. Nor is there 
the land itself to allure. The tales of gold 
in Midian and of gems and spices in Yemen 
have failed. The wealth of 
never its own; it acted as agent for the 
farther and the gorgeous East, holding that 
not in fee, but passing on alien merchan- 


intolerant 


negro 


anything in 


Arabia was 


dise. And so the case will always stand 
The Turkish Government will continue its 
railway down the pilgrim road to Mecea. 
England will run another from Egypt across 


the desert to the head of the Persian Gulf 
These will be but through-routes and stra- 
tegic lines. Arabia geographic they will do 
little more than touch, and Arabia national 
may them, but certainly will not be 
used by them. They will not affect land or 
people more than the Roman or Byzantine 
via strate of the pre-Muslim time, 
gave a word to Arabic and a 
concept to Islam, but touched 
the Arab people. 

In truth, then, the exploration of Arabia 
is almost as purely of simple scientific in- 
terest as the struggle to reach the poles. 


use 


which 
theological 
in no whit 


Only at one point, it may fairly be said, 
does anything else enter. Arabia is not 
only the home of the Arab race; it holds 
also, but easily accessible and near the 


coast, the two sacred cities of Islam. 
these 


Over 
there may well be struggles in the 
future, and it is a large chance that Eng- 
land will have to add them to her burdens; 
but the district where they lie, al-Hijaz, 
is historically easy of separation from the 
rest of the country, and a Buropean garri- 
son there might mean for the Arabs little 
more than does that at Aden. For Islam, it 
is true, the effect would be portentous, but 
Arabia and Islam are two absolutely sepa- 
rate things. It is easily conceivable that an 
event which would send a quiver 
all the rest of the Muslim 
hardly move at all the 
desert. 

But, such may shape 
themselves into reality, the reading of Mr. 
Hogarth's book bears with it no memories 
or fears of the wrongs that fall on inferior 
races. Deadly, often, has it been for the 
explorer, but the people are as they were 
found. It is a record of study and re- 
search in geography and sociology—nothing 
more. To a geographer, therefore, it has 
happily fallen. The only pity is that Mr. 
Hogarth is no Arabist, and all untranslated 
sources were closed to him. Those, too, so 
far translated are of very minor value— 
mere traditional sketches, without first- 
hand knowledge—and even, of these 
seems to have escaped him: the German 
translation by Wiistenfeld of the introduc- 
tion by al-Bakri to his geographical lexi- 
con. The haunted well of Barahout, also, 
and the legended city of Irem have evi- 
dently for him no special meaning. Nor 
does he notice the curious narrative which 
Sprenger translates in his ‘Leben Moham- 
meds,’ describing an actual eruption in one 
of the harrat, and using the exact words. 
suggestive for the Biblical story, that it 
was ‘‘as @ pillar of cloud by day and of 
fire by night,” D. H. Miiller’s ‘Burgen und 


through 
would 


the 


world 
tribesmen of 


however visions 


one, 


Bchlosser @iderabiens’ seems also to bave 
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been unknown to him; it would have opened 
much of the treasure still hidden in the 
Arabic text of al-Hamdani. The records of 
European travellers, on the other hand, are 
treated most exhaustively. The only se- 
rious omission is of Wallin’s complete jour- 
nal and letters (Helsingfors, 1864-1866, 4 
vols.); their Swedish garb, it is true, ren- 
ders them inaccessible to most. Robert- 
son Smith, too, got as far, at least, as Taif, 
and described his travels in a series of let- 
ters to the Edinburgh Scotsman; these, 
however, were not given permanent form. 
On the puzzling figure of Ali Bey some 
further light might have been found in 
Budgett Meakin’s books on Morocco. It is 
a slight detail that S. M. Zwemer was not 
a missionary to the Jews (p. 195), but one 
of the pioneer missionaries to the Arabs 
themselves. 

To come to Mr. Hogarth’s general treat- 
ment, it is simple and satisfactory. The 
broad geographical features of the land are 
made abundantly plain with a_ certain 
amount of iteration, being developed grad- 
ually as the explorers penetrate and cross 
them. There is no attempt at a systematic 
portrayal of the whole; no geography of 
Arabia is here written. The nearest ap- 
proach to that is where the regions still 
unexplored are limited and their problems 
defined. For the rest, we follow the tray- 
ellers and see with their eyes, appreciat- 
ing, it is true, more exactly than they 
could the day’s work of each. This process 
is divided—not very necessarily—into two 
parts; first, the pioneers; second, from the 
middle of last century, their successors. 
After some brief account of Arabia as 
known to the ancients, rightly apprecia- 
tive of the knowledge of Ptolemy, we have 
Varthema and the Portuguese, ending with 
Arabia in the map of D’Anville (1755). 
This is the end of the period of tradition, 
fragmentary chance reports, and darkness. 
A very few years (1762) saw Niebuhr in 
Yemen, and the modern exploration begun. 
Then the names come fast—Ali Bey, Seet- 
zen, Pinati—if he be worthy of mention In 
this company—and, finally, under the guard 
of Muhammad Ali’s campaign against the 
Wahhabites, Burckhardt, equal in fame with 
Niebuhr. 

With the Egyptian march into Nejd the 
country was now fairly opened, and a multi- 
tude of little narratives of exploration, of 
purpose and without, followed, but the next 
name of moment is that of Wallin, the Finn, 
who crossed and recrossed the centre, and 
rendered possible the map and description 
of Ritter, which are still authoritative, 
though compiled more than fifty years ago. 
So frultful was Wallin’s work, and so little 
advance have his followers made. Yet the 
roll of their names is long; this barren land 
hos hal the strangest and most potent at- 
traction for all types of wanderers. Bur- 
ton, Palgrave, Gadlier, Euting, Huber, 
Halévy, Glaser, the Blunts, Nolde, Guar- 
mani, Doughty, Von Wrede, Von Maltzan, 
Snouck Hurgronje, Stern, Harris, Hirsch. 
Pelly—such are some of the adventurers, 
and to each his place ts very fairly assigned 
in these pages. The value of Burton's ‘Pil- 
grimage’ is perhaps somewhat minimized. 
His route was not untravelled, but the pic- 
ture he has given is unmatched for clear- 
ness and life. The treatment of the enig- 
matic Palgrave is excellent. The slightness 
of his real results is shown. He was dis- 
tinctly imaginative, 


but he was not tre 











“d——d liar” of Robertson Smith, nor did 
he deserve “das denkbar vernichtendste Ur- 
theil” of Socin. The relations of Buting 
and Huber and their results for the Telma 
stone are made plain; perhaps Euting’s ge- 
niality is hardly fairly brought out. Ha- 
lévy and Glaser have the full justice done 
to them which tkey have not always re- 
ceived. The social insight of the Blunts, 
too, amateurish as their work often is, is 
honored, and the value of their geographical 
observations developed. Nolde’s interest 
lay ia horses and camels and in the politics 
of Neid, and te geography he paid little at- 
tention. Guarmani’s phenomenal journeys 
have justice here probably for the first time 
iu English; the rarity of his Italian record 
has obscured his merit. Doughty’s fame 
was fixed from the publication of his great 
work—truly the greatest on nomad Arabia; 
but the appreciation here is exact and am- 
ple. The credibility of Von Wrede is right; 
ly upheld, though no one has again seen his 
quicksands; but no account is taken of the 
more than doubt on the story of Keane. 
Pelly’s narration has had too little atten- 
tion, and the description here of its busi- 
nesslike detiniteness is good. As an army 
officer and consul turned geographer, he 
compares favorably, in his daring ride, with 
Sadler, first crosser of the continent as the 
latter was. Finally, Snouck Hurgronje did 
little for geography, but much for the nor- 
mal town life in Mecca. 

In all this the geographical interest is 
naturally supreme. The plan of the book 
and Mr. Hogarth’s lack of Arabic learning 
have debarred him from any considerable 
wanderings. When he does go afield, little 
slips are apt to occur. The “ihram”’ is not 
one garment, but two (p. 92). Niebuhr’s 
statement (p. 72) of the attitude of the 
Wabhabites to the doctrine of the nature of 
the Qur’an is most unhappy; the Danish 
engineer was a prince among explorers, but 
no theologian. Burckhardt’s success in the 
réle of a learned Muslim was not as great 
as Mr. Hogarth suggests. Lane has told us 
how his Cairo friends would never give him 
even the title of ‘‘shaykh’’; his habit of 
whistling—always unlucky as the speech of 
the Jinn—effectually prevented that. Soon 
after his death, too, there grew up a legend 
that the shaykhs of the Azhar had discover- 
ed that he was a secret ‘“‘Rafidite’’—a very 
extreme form of Shi‘ite heretic. They exam- 
ined him and found the names of the first 
three Khalifas written in contempt on the 
soles ofhis feet. That. of course, was 
enough, and he was put to death. Plainly, 
his standing in orthodox Cairo could not 
have been remarkable. 

In illustration, an abundance of reproduc- 
tions (photegraphic evidently and often very 
dim) of maps, plans, portraits, and views is 
given. The maps are all of high interest, 
rarging from Sprenger’s reconstruction of 
that of Ptolen:y down, and the portraits are 
often very striking. One of Burton in his 
younger days shows how he was called “Fa- 
ther of moustachios.” Wallin, from a pic- 
ture in the possession of the University of 
Helsingfors, where he died as professor of 
Arabic. is a figure of character and impres- 
tiveness; Niebuhr, shrewd, open-eyed, pig- 
tailed, needs only a china-bowled pipe and 
a flowered dressing-gown to be a Grose- 
vater in a Jean Paul romance; Lady Anne 
Blunt, from Molony’s painting, is painfully 
libelled. Two new maps are added, one 
geographical and the other of land-surface 








features. Both are somewhat emall and 
necessarily incomplete. It would be a grate- 
ful labor if Mr. Hogarth would collaborate 
with an Arabist and give us a thorough map 
of Arabia. The latest Stieler map to which 
he refers is by no means a success, and the 
adventure is yet open. Only, in any such 
attempt, the unexplored parts should be 
carefully indicated. As it is, we have pain- 
fully to trace explorers’ routes and make 
a guess at their range of information on 
either side. The map of Arabia must still 
be defaced by many white blotches, though 
probably now no great secrets are hidden 
behind them. And there is hardly any map 
on which the problems of geology and geog- 
raphy so closely join. The nakedness of 
the land lies bare throughout; there is little 
of decent coverture to its anatomy. To ex- 
plain, even to recognize and describe, its 
“nafud,” its “harrat,” is ‘‘falj’” pits, its 
wadis and water system generally, subter- 
ranean and visible, is a task for the stu- 
dent of geology, not for the mere triangu- 
lator and contour-sketcher. So even Wallin 
did not recognize the lava of a “harra,” 
though he remarked innocently enough that 
it had “very much the appearance of cin- 
ders.”” For this task Mr. Hogarth is evi- 
dently amply fitted, and we trust he will 
permit it to be urged upon him. He needs 
only a collaborator who is familiar witu 
Hamdani, Bakri, Yaqut, and the rest—a 
somewhat hard requirement, it must be ad- 
mitted. 





By Charles F. 
1904. 


Forms of English Poetry. 
Johnson. American Book Co. 


The title of this book is deceptive, for 
the word “form” as a technical term in 
treatises on poetry usually refers to the 
rhythmical of metrical form consid»red as 
sound merely, the author himself so using 
the word in the heading of his eighth chap- 
ter, “The French Forms.’”’ Yet in six of 
the eight divisions under which poems are 
here classified, the classification is on the 
basis, not of form, but of subject or treat- 
ment. Mr. Johnson recognizes this incon- 
sistency on page 355, when he says of ro- 
mance and epic, “It is only in a broad 
sense that they can be called poetic forms, 
since they are not at all distinguished by 
verbal embodiment.” 

The book is addressed not to those seek- 
ing to learn how to write verse, nor to those 
wishing to give instruction in prosody, but 
to young minds supposed to know little or 
nothing about poetry, yet to be capable of 
being interested in it. The first chapter, 
on rhythmic units, gives a concise treatment 
rather better than most such abstracts, 
containing few misleading statements and 
much pithy information. It should help 
any inquiring mind and is an attractive 
presentation of its subject. The historical 
method employed in the eight chapters suc- 
ceeding is not so flagrantly overdone as in | 
several recent books on poetics, yet it can 
but repel students. It involves many repe- 
titions—a few necessary, some advisable, 
and others wearisome—and it leads to al- 
together too much emphasis on the earlier 
and too little on the more recent poets. The 
book would be bettered by two omissions. 
The analysis of ‘In Memoriam” (pp. 212- 
222) is likely to repel the tyro it might in- 
form, and can hardly inform the poetry- 
lover it will not repel. Still more ill-judg- 
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ed are the trivial and uninstructive citations 
of Russian folk-tales and the wry-necked 
comments on them which fill pages 338-348 
inclusive. These songs have little relation 
to any sort of epic, none to epic in English, 
and they obscure rather than illumine the 
treatment of that kind of poetic composi- 
tion. 

On page 12 we read: ‘Judging from the 
analogy of music, it seems highly probable 
that the time-beat of the accented syllables 
in a line of English poetry is exact. That 
is, that if in a normal reading we strike 
twenty accents in a minute, each would be 
one-twentieth of a minute apart—all would 
be equally spaced.”” This statement we re- 
gard as misleading. Greatly overworked 
is the analogy of music as an explainer of 
the phenomena of English verse. Still to 
be settled by some yet uninvented process 
of the physiological or psychological labora- 
tory, the facts elude demonstration. The 
demonstration is quite likely to be that the 
time intervals of English verse accents 
are only approximately equal. 

The chapter on the French forms is fairly 
good, yet neither in text nor in examples 
does it give any clue to the origin of the 
triolet in dramatic dialogue, nor to the 
proper significance of its repetitions. In 
what is said of the sestina there is much 
false doctrine. Kipling’s ‘‘Sestina of the 
Tramp Royal’’ is in the strict Provencal 
form as invented and exemplified by Arnaut 
Daniel, for the Provencal sestina was un- 
rhymed. The example quoted on pages 
320, 321, as following the Provencal standard 
with strictness, is after the later and more 
artificial French rhymed model. 

Like almost all writers on English versi- 
fication, Mr. Johnson is completely bewi!- 
dered when in the presence of a pwonic or 
semipzonic lilt. He quotes on pages 31, 
32 some verse in such a rhythm, and shows 
by his comments that he fails to detect 
the verities of its movement. In many 
histories of music, mention is made of a 
medizval religious musician who gravely 
appended to his exposition of musical 
notes an asseveration of his abiding faith 
that the breve was the shortest possible 
note, and an execration of self-styled com- 
posers who held that such an unthinkably 
short note as a semibreve could exist. In 
spite of him and hosts of other such re- 
actionaries, the world’s musicians have 
gone on conceiving, composing, and per- 
forming music with notes continually 
shorter and with novel kinds of time de- 
vised to suit the shortening notes; and the 
end is not yet. As music developed along 
the line of shorter notes and more to the 
bar (its other lines of development do not 
enter into the analogy), so the variety of 
the rhythms of English poetry is steadily 
increasing by the composition of verse in 
metres whose characteristics are shorter 
absolute and relative time to the syllable, 


more syllables to the foot, more unac- 
cented or lightly accented syllables in 
proportion to those fully accented. Be- 


sides rhythms with one or two unaccented 
syllables to each foot accent, a great deal 
of verse has three light syllables to each 
heavy syllable in a considerable proportion 
of its feet. These rhythms are analogous 


to the pwonic metres of the Greeks and 
Romans, and there are not wanting signs 
that lilts of four or even five light sylla- 
bles to each ictus may be 
English. 


composed in 


How much longer, we wonder, 





will the writers on versification misunder- 
stand or ignore what the writers of verse 
are very generally doing? 

The large amount of space allotted to 
quotations gave an opportunity for illum- 
ining exposition of many poets’ peculiari- 
ties, for cogent illustration of the 
contentions. But poor use has 
Except in the chapter on 
the quotations, even among the 
sonnets, might not have been easily bet- 
tered by a more sympathetic knowledge of 
the poet's work, and a more judicious se- 
lection. This is especially true of Swin- 
burne; and it would have been exceedingly 
easy to cull finer examples of most of the 
French forms. Also, in most instances, in- 
stead of those here printed, better sonnets, 
both as specimen sonnets and as exempli- 
fications of their authors’ sonnet-writing, 
could often have been hit upon by supe- 
rior gathering them. The sam- 
ples ballads given are enough to 
scare neophytes permanently away 
from the reading of our fine old ballada. 
Particularly out of taste is the printing 
of most of Buchanan's ‘‘Judas Iscariot.” 

In made and capable 
of being further made, this book is admir 
able in spirit and generally 
in execution. The preface is worth reading, 
especially the first paragraph on 
The observations on factors in the quality 
of verse-form thought 
and very well expressed, showing Mr. John- 
son's comprehension of niceties of verse- 
structure and ,his neatness of expression. 
Even better than what he says of verse, his 
remarks on poetic worth and what makes for 
it, display his command of a telling phrase 
for a real idea. We trust that Mr. John- 
son will try again and produce a larger and 
more comprehensive treatise. Much may be 
hoped of a man who can construct a defini 
tion of a poet that adumbrated 
in the following quotation from page 26: 


and 
author's 
been made of it. 


ode, few 


taste in 
of 
most 


spite of criticism 
commendable 
page 4 
well ou! 


are often 


as good as 


of 
{syllables} 
power is an 


“The poet is endowed with the power 
instinctively selecting those 
which are melodious, and this 
intimate quality of his nature. This skill 
is inborn and rare; there lies deep in the 
man a sympathy with melodious sound com- 
binations, and his words assume them read- 


ily. To other men who have not the power 
of creating them, they give almost as 
much pleasure as they do to him. If this 


power is united with intellectual ability 
and keen perception of the emotional sug- 
gestiveness of things, we have a poet of the 
higher order.” 


Many formal and ambitious 
tempts at defining what is a poet are less 
successful than this, and we 


as sane and none more satisfactory. 


more at- 


know of 


Archibald R. Col- 
Harper & Brothers 


America. By 
With maps. 


Greater 
quhoun. 
1904. 
The ‘main idea of this book,”’ the author 

tells 

ica [{f#. ¢., 


“eget 


us in his pref ireater Amer- 


United States] 


ace, is 


as 


the expanded 


a world Power,” “the American peoples,” 
and ‘“‘the American ideal in the cosmogo- 
ny of the world’’—a rather large subject 


even if we suppose that Mr. Colquhoun uses 


the term cosmogony in some restricted 
The survey em- 
Philippine question, 
that Canada of 
and the Monroe 
Doctrine; and the attempt is made to pre- 


sent “‘American whole.” If 


familiar to us. 
the 
question, 


sense not 
of 


Cuban 


braces, 
the 


course, 
of 
“Pan-Americanism,’’ of 


evolution as a 


few 
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entitled to 


any one is leal with this ma 
ter it is Mr. Colquhoun, for, “nearly twen 
ty years ago, the writer of these lines pr 


dicted the shifting of the centre of gravit 
of world affairs from the Atlanti » th 
Pacific Ocean.” Any one who knows twent 
years in advance what is going to bapy 
to the world’s centre of gravity is entitle 
to a respectful hearing in any ranch o 
evolution as to which he chooses to lift up 
his voice, and we have accordingly examined 
this volume with some care to find out 
possible what the future has in store 

us. 

We have been unsuccessful Whett 
the fault be in us or in our author, we can 
discover little save tame commonplace de 
scription and ticism, mixed with a go¢ 


deal of friendly warning; but no revelation 


of the future at all Where is the ntr 
of gravity of world affairs to be twent 
years hence? Are we to become a area 
colonizing power? How large a navy do we 
need? Must we have Canada, and how soon” 
Does the Monroe Doctrine mean whateve 
we like to have it mean, or not? Wh 

we gaze into the future, these are me o 


the questions which confrent us, and 
we hoped Mr. Colquhoun would solve; b: 
he does nothing of kind 

What he has say is worth readius 
but will not prove of much comfort for ea 
pansionists. His thesis is that wh 
We ought to do with the Philippines is wha 
Great Britain has with India 
lish justice, good roads, 
through a 


the 


to 


main 


done 


make 
trained 


egtab- 
govern 
civil service, make lit 
and property secure and the country 
perous; meantime the 


with 


pros- 
allowing natives 
their 
adopt 
Partly 


then 


every privile ze consonant ow! 


Now 
4 similar policy in the Philippines? 
feel 
“liberty,”’ é. €¢ the 


‘ 


welfare.’ why should not we 


because we bound to try to give 


power of governing 
believe that, self-gov: 


institutions oncs al- 


themselves, and m- 


and democratic 


all 
This, our author implies, ig all very we 


ment 


tained, the other blessings will follow 


in theory, but will not work in practi 
We should keep self-government for o 
selves, as Englishmen do, and give t 
Filipinos the government suited to th: 
Not having done thi we are bound 
be soméwhat disappointed with results «» 
far as we can trace them.” Mr. Col 


quhoun's whole chapter on the Philippines |! 


a sermon on this text. Instead of provid- 


ing the country with a sound political ma 


chine and a trained governing class and 
good courts, we have been trying to “as 
similate’ the Filipinos, i. ¢., make them 
into imitation Americans. The reason wa 
do this, of course, is that it is the on: 
way we have ever tried before, or knev 
anything about. We have “assimilated 
Texas and California; why not the Phil- 
ippines? Because Texas and Californ 

have been peopled by ourselves, and th 
Philippines never can be. But we cann 

escape from our own ideal. It haunts us 
wherever we go, and compels us in tii 


Philippines to pretend to behave as if 


were in Massachusett 

The consequence is that the Philipr 
venture satisfies nobody It fails to # 
isfy us, because we are conscious that we 
are masquerading as imperialists; it fails 
to satisfy the Filipinos, because they do not 





understand what we are trying to do with 
them; it falls to satisfy genuine npe 
rialists like Mr. Colquhoun, for reasons 
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